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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you're not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 
S ee Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
Se Pillsbury’s Wa reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
e yay oe oof eae, efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Reliability Qa 5) Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
eae flavor is at its peak. 
If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose Pi i 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’s | i Sb Fi 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest f a S e€ ours 
Clear. ; 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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AND BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


<> 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KENNESAW 


“Me needin’ a new dress and. 


COLLIER’S you buy flour in a paper sack!” REAMER KELLER 


* Reprinted with permission of Collier’s magazine 


) ‘Nuff Said! 
| yf PERCY KENT BAG COMPARY, INC. - 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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May 


the true 
meaning of 
Christmas 
become the 
pattern.for our 4 
lives ... for yours 


and ours, and for 


*» people’s everywhere. 


- That is our Holiday 


wish to all of you. 


December 18, 1951 
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Christmas Greetings 
and 
All Good Wishes for 
the New Year 


ARNOLD OF STEALING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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VERSE BY ROBERT FRANZ 
PRETTY PRINT PATI 
SLEEPERS BY 


REPRINTS IN FULL COLOR, FREE UPON REQUEST. WRITE CHASE BAG CO., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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BILL STERWN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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RINGSIDE RHAPSODY 


© A long time ago when John L. Sullivan was 
the greatest fighter in the world, Harry Armstrong 
was just a struggling young heavyweight prize- 
fighter with some ring ambitions of his own. To 
make a fast buck, he wound up as a sparring 
partner in Sullivan’s training camp. It was a gay 
and convivial place, for the mighty John L. was 
a generous host. Curiously enough, Sullivan and 
Armstrong became good friends. There wasn’t 
anything that Harry Armstrong wouldn’t do for 
his pal to make him happy. 


One day Sullivan asked his sparring partner 
how he liked being with the great John L. 
Sullivan. Armstrong sat down and wrote a song 
to best express his happy feelings—a song especi- 
ally for John L. The champion laughed when he 
heard it, for who ever heard of a prize-fighter 
writing a song? But when Armstrong sang it for 
the first time, the heavyweight champion went 


ane™ PERFORMANCE counts: 


wild over it. The popularity of that song swept 
the nation, and the obscure sparring partner be- 
came famous because of it. For the song Harry 
Armstrong had written for John L. Sullivan, 
was: “Sweet Adeline.” 


Strange beginning for one of the most popu- 
lar songs in history! Speaking of popularity, 
Commander-Larabee is proud of the way bakers 
everywhere have recognized the premium quality 
and extra care that go into the milling of every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee flour. Your pur- 
chases, year after year, have proven the unfailing 
uniformity of every member of this family of 
finer flours. Every Commander-Larabee flour is 
precision-milled to give you the extra quality, the 
tolerance, the performance you require. For all 
your baking needs . . . count on Commander- 
Larabee—you’ll see the difference! 


December 18, 1951 
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Researchers Hail Enrichment’s Value 





CHEMICALS IN FOOD GET CLEAN 
BILL OF HEALTH 'N REPORT 





Food Protection Committee of National Research Council 
Hails Flour Enrichment—Lauds Progress of 
Food Processing Industries 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Good news for 
the milling and chemical industries 
came last week from the food pro- 
tection committee of the National 
Research Council’s food and nutri- 
tion board in a preliminary report 
on the use of chemicals in food. In 
fact the report was somewhat in the 
nature of a clean bill of health for 
all of the nation’s food processors. 

(Editor’s Note: The first report 
of the research council’s action was 
reported in a news story on page 34 
of the Dec. 11 issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Spokesmen for the committee 
termed the report a positive approval 
of certain chemical products and 
practices of the food processing in- 
dustry which have been tested and 
found valuable in most respects for 
the health of the nation. The report 
is positive in that it concerns itself 
with tested chemicals and practices 
of food processors and does not at- 
tempt to explore the yet-to-be-fully- 
tested products which food processors 
have experimented with. 

The report issued by this leading 
scientific body was the result of com- 
plaints that use of new chemicals 
caused harm to consumers. All mate- 
rial available from official hearings 
and other sources has been investi- 


gated by the food protection com- 
mittee, the report states, and sam- 
ples taken of products sold which 


revealed that there was no evidence 
that the use of new chemicals in 
either crop production or in food 
processing has been injurious to the 
public health. 


The report should go a long way 
to lay at rest the heated cries of 
food faddist groups. which concen- 
trated their vitriol on flour enrich- 
ment. The report states that “con- 


trary to some ideas which have been 
circulated, reliable food processors 
have not reduced the quality of our 
foods nor created inferior products 
through the use of chemical addi- 
tives. Actually the quality and sani- 
tary characteristics of our food has 
been improving.’ 

Mad dog type of scares which 
gained currency recently are likewise 
dismissed by the food protection com- 
mittee when it states that “there is 
no evidence that consumption of food 
resulting from use of new materials 
in crop production or in the prodyc- 
tion and processing of foods have 
created mysterious disease epidemics 
or endangered the health of the peo- 
ple.”’ 

Adding its strength to that state- 
ment, the committee report goes even 
farther to say that “It is to the credit 
of industrial concerns and law en- 
forcing agencies that they have been 
able to make so much progress with- 
out jeopardizing public health.” 

Signalizing the use of certain addi- 
tives in foods as safeguards to the 
public health the committee report 





selected flour enrichment as one of 
the more significant developments. 

The committee noted the active 
guard that the chemical industry 
took to insure the public protection 
against harmful additives to food 
and cited the ample legal protection 
available to the public from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Food 
and Drug Administration, the U.S. 
Public Health Service and state laws 
in 40 states which regulate or control 
use of chemicals in foods. 


————-BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOST AT SEA 


CHICAGO—Frank C. Miller, asso- 
ciated with the Prater Pulverizing 








Co, here, has received word that his 
son-in-law, Capt. Harry E. Wright, 
was aboard a 8-29 bomber that was 
lost at sea in the Azores: Dec. 9. Mr. 
Miller formerly represented the Bay 

State Milling Co., Winona, in the 
Pittsburgh area. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN HOLD YULE PARTY 
CHICAGO—One of the best at- 

tended outings of the year for the 

Chicago Bakery Production Club was 

held Dec. 12 at the Civic Opera 

Bldg. The annual Christmas Party 

was the occasion. 

Close to 90 bakery production men 
and their guests participated in a 
cocktail party, buffet dinner, and re- 
ceived many prizes. A pair of hams 
and several bottles of spirits were of- 
fered as prizes for bingo winners. Ad- 
mission to the party was gained by 
bringing a gift, which was placed in 
a grab bag. Everyone attending re- 
ceived a prize. Members of the allied 


trades brought place gifts for every- 
one, 





Possibility of Specific Flour 
Price Ceiling Order Discussed 


CHICAGO—Wheat price increases 
in recent weeks, bringing market lev- 
els closer to the minimum ceiling 
level of parity, have stimulated more 
thinking about possible dollars-and- 
cents ceilings for flour. 

As long as wheat prices are less 
than parity, millers may adjust their 
flour ceilings to reflect wheat price 
increases. But, if. and when wheat 
reaches parity, it is expected that 
the Office of Price Stabilization will 
put specific flour ceilings into effect. 

A discussion of wheat and flour 
price ceiling possibilities was includ- 
ed in a recent issue of The Hook-Up, 
published by the Millers National 
Federation. 

It was pointed out that the general 
form of a flour order was drawn up 
last spring by the OPS flour staff, 
headed by Joseph G. Schmitz of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and this order can 
be ready for approval and issuance 
after the insertion of dollars-and- 
cents figures. Prices in the order will 
be based on the highest in effect in 
the five-week period preceding its re- 
lease. 

“It is believed that millers have 
little cause for concern about the 
fairness of the potential flour price 
order as the industry operated as 
well as any industry could expect 
under the old RMPR 296, which is 
the pattern for the order now held 
in abeyance,” the Hook-Up noted. 
“In fact, the latter will probably be 
an improvement over RMPR 296 as 
the industry was thoroughly consult- 
ed during its preparation and a real 
effort has been made to eliminate 
the inequitable features of the old 
order.” 

However, some fear has been ex- 
pressed about a new wheat ceiling 
order, MNF officials said. Millers on 
the wheat advisory committee have 
proposed schedules of premiums and 
discounts which will properly blend 
in with the flour price order, but it 
remains to be seen whether the mill- 


ers’ ideas will prevail. Difficulty with 
the wheat ceiling structure during 
World War II was cited. 

“If we go into a period of price 
control of wheat and its products,” 
the Hook-Up continued, “the ideal 
situation would be to have the wheat 
ceiling order and the flour ceiling or- 
der articulated with each other. 

“There is every good reason why 
this should be done and none why it 
should not. However, experience has 
taught us that logical courses of ac- 
tion are seldom followed in control 
programs, so there is a fair chance 
that the wheat-flour ceiling relation- 
ship will somehow be fouled up de- 
spite the efforts which have been 
made and will continue to be made to 
prevent such an outcome.” 


British Increase 


Rate of Admixture 
of Imported Flour 


LONDON-~—The rate of admixture 
of imported flour with home-milled 
flour of 81% extraction has been in- 
creased from 7%% to 12%% in 
England and Wales, and from 12%% 
to 15% in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. 

As before, these percentages relate 
to the total product containing ad- 
mixed flour. 

The new ruling more than re- 
stores the percentage of imported 
flour allowed to be mixed with home- 
milled flour. On Nov. 13, 1950, the 
percentage was reduced from 10 to 
7%2% for England and Wales, and 
from 15 to 12%% for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 

The increase will have the effect 
of reducing the amount of -wheat to 
be imported, and also will cause a 
slight reduction in the quantity of 
millfeeds available from British mills. 


———“BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
HAS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


BUFFALO—Members of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club held their annual 
Christmas party last week at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club rooms. The 
attendance was one of the largest in 
their long history. A dinner, followed 
by entertainment, wound up the sea- 
son's activities. 


————BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
CUTS INVENTORY LIMITS 


WASHINGTON— Inventories of pa- 
per, paperboard, containers, drums, 
packages, packaging materials and 
cellophane now must be the smallest 
quantity from which a baker can rea- 
sonably meet his needs, according to 
a revision of the National Production 
Authority Inventory Control Order. 





Per Capita Flour Consumption 
in 1950-51 Estimated at 132.9 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's latest estimate 
of civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in the U.S. is 132.9 Ib. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in the new Wheat Situation 
report, gives this figure, a new low, 
for the 1950-51 crop year. At the 
same time, BAE estimates per capita 
consumption in the calendar year 
1950 at 133.2 Ib. 

These latest estimates are about 
in line with figures reported in No- 
vember in the BAE’s National Food 
Situation report. In that report, BAE 
estimated that per capita consump- 
tion in 1951 would be 133 Ib., and 
the agency also revised its estimate 
for 1950 down to the same level, 
133 Ib. 

The last previous Wheat Situation 
report, issued in September, indicat- 
ed that civilian wheat flour consump- 
tion averaged 134.6 lb. in the calen- 


dar year 1950 and 134.1 Ib. in the 
1950-51 crop year. Now, however, as 
indicated above, these figures have 
both been revised downward to 132.9 
lb. for the 1950-51 crop year and 
133.2 Ib. for the calendar year 1950. 
The USDA agency also revised 
slightly its estimate for the 1949-50 
crop year, the new figure being 135.9 
Ib., compared with 136.1 Ib. in the 
previous Wheat Situation report. 
Total civilian consumption of 
wheat flour in the 1950-51 crop year 
was estimated in the latest Wheat 
Situation report at 201,320,000 sacks, 
compared with 203,691,000 sacks the 
previous year. For the calendar year 
1950, consumption was estimated at 
201,293,000 sacks, compared with 


200,456,000 sacks in 1949, These fig- 
ures include both commercially and 
non-commercially produced flour. In 
1950-51, the amount of commercially 
produced flour was 199,874,000 sacks, 
the report shows. 
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Machinery Users’ Support Asked 
in Effort to Get More Materials 


WASHINGTON—The stepchild po- 
sition of the food processing industry 
as far as the National Production 
Authority is concerned may be found 
in that agency's recent refusal to sup- 
plement allotments of controlled ma- 
terials for the maintenance of ade- 
quate stocks of repair and mainte- 
nance equipment and replacement 
machines. : 

For the first quarter of 1952, and 
with little change promised for the 
second quarter of 1952, NPA has 
allotted only sufficient supplies of 
controlled materials for repair and 
maintenance of existing machinery. 
NPA has refused to recognize the 
need of replacement machinery, rul- 
ing that material for such machinery 


and equipment falls into the cate- 
gory of plant expansion. 

Trade leaders, including Walter C. 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., have 
pressed the issue at NPA for better 
treatment. Mr. Berger reports that 
at operating levels, NPA officials un- 
derstand the nature of the problem 
of the milling and feed industries and 
of the manufacturers of machinery 
and equipment for those industries, 
but at the front office of NPA offi- 
cials refuse to budge from their ada- 
mant stand as stated above. 

Little relief can now be expected 
short of vigorous protest by the users 
of this machinery and equipment or 
a congressional upheaval against a 


policy which reduces the priority of 
important equ'pment such as food 


processing machinery to that of toys. 


or baby carriages as far as national 
importance is concerned. 

At NPA operating levels, the work- 
a-day executives say they are blocked 
in any further efforts to relieve a 
certain squeeze on the food process- 
ing industries later this year. They 
plead now for support from the users 
of food processing machinery and 
equipment to insure that their vital 
requirements will be met. As things 
stand now, the food processing ma- 
chinery and equipment . manufactur- 
ers will grind to a slow stop about 
midyear unless some change is made 
in NPA policy, they say. 





Export Problems 
Reviewed by New 
MNF Committee 


MINNEAPOLIS—The many prob- 
lems involved in maintaining and ex- 
panding this country's export trade in 
flour were reviewed at an organiza- 
tion meeting of the Millers National 
Federation’s newly-appointed export 
advisory committee held here Dec. 
12. Background information was pre- 
sented for study, particularly such 
information as indicates the extent of 
mill building and_ rehabilitation 
abroad since the end of World War 
II. (Editor’s Note: A survey of this 
widespread activity was published in 
The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 11.) 

Members of the committee attend- 
ing the meeting included Gerald S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., chair- 
man; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and George S. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, and B. L. Dris- 
coll, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
were unable to attend. H. W. Taylor, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, was present as Mr. Locke's 
alternate. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the fed- 
eration, outlined plans for setting up 
the committee's operations, which 
will be centered in the Washington 
office of the federation in the hands 
of a new staff member working under 
Mr. Fakler’s direction. Several can- 
didates for this position are under 
consideration. Further meetings of 
the committee probably will be held 
soon after the first of the year to 
complete organization plans and get 
the new program under way. 


——BREAD iS6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. A. PETERS APPOINTED BY 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO—F. A. Peters has joined 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. as dis- 
trict sales manager, according to an 
announcement by Raymond B. Petty, 
vice president and sales manager. Mr. 
Peters’ appointment was effective 
Dec. 1. 

Mr. Peters had been with Standard 
Milling Co. for the past 10 years in 
central states sles. and prior to that 


time was associated with the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Co, at Alton, Ill; which 
since has become a Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. property. He is well 
known among central states bakers 
and flour distributors. 


————BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CORRECTION 


A recent news release from Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., announcing changes 
in the bakery products sales division, 
indicated that A. E. Dell was taking 
over the New York district from I. 
C. Maghran. This story, which ap- 
peared on page 34 of The Northwest- 
ern Miller for Dec. 11, was incorrect. 
The changes in executive lineup took 
place in the Buffalo district office of 
the firm. 





NEW OFFICERS—In the top pic- 
ture Paul Batcheller (right), Batch- 
eller’s, Inc., Sioux Falls, retiring sec- 
retary of the South Dakota Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., turns over his 
records to the new secretary, H. G. 
Moeller, Sioux Alfalfa Co., Sioux 
Falis. In the bottom photo, the new 
officers of the association are shown 
auditing the asséciation books. Left 
to right are Frank Burson, Western 
Soybean Mills, Sioux Falls, vice presi- 
dent of the group; Mr. Moeller; and 
Carl Reed, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Vermillion, the new presi- 
dent. The officers were elected at the 
recent South Dakota Formula Feed 
Conference in Sioux Falls. 


Army Purchases 
93,850 Sacks of 
Flour in Week 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
93,850 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Dec. 15. Purchases were made 
on three separate days. 

Dec. 10 the Army took 4,000 sacks 
of soft wheat flour for domestic use. 
The award went to the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 1,400 
sacks f.o.b. Bell Bluff, Va., at $5.51, 
and 2,600 sacks for South Schenecta- 
dy, N.Y., at $5.38. 

Dec. 11 a total of 12,200 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for the Marines 
was bought. Awards were as follows: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, 800 sacks for Cherry Point, 
N.C., at $5.73, 2,700 sacks for Jack- 
sonville, N.C., at $5.86, 1,600 sacks 
for Parris Island, S.C., at $5.74; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 1,500 sacks 
for San Diego, Cal., at $5.40, 800 
sacks for El Toro, Cal., at $5.40, and 
4,800 sacks for Ranch House, Cal., 
at $5.40. 

The largest amount, 77,650 cwt. of 
hard wheat flour packed in 50-lb. mul- 
tiwalls for export, was taken Dec. 12. 

Awards were as follows. Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, 25,650 cwt. 
for Auburn, Wash., at $5.65; Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
10,000 cwt. for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.99; 
General Mills, Inc. (Sperry Division), 
San Francisco, 10,000 cwt. for Lyoth 
at $5.94; Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, 2,000 cwt. for 
Army Depot, Ga., at $6.12, and 30,- 
000 cwt. for New Cumberland, Pa., at 
$6.14. 

During the week ahead the Army 
is scheduled to buy 121,797 sacks of 
flour. 

The Army Nov. 14 also reported 
the purchase of a_ considerable 
amount of macaroni products. Awards 
were as follows: Paramount Macaroni 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 160,000 lb. egg noodles at a 
total cost of $34,064; Mission Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., Seatte, 160,000 Ib. for 
$30,420. The Paramount fir malso 
sold the Army 320,000 lb. spaghetti 
for $36,840. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFe 


FROEDTERT DIVIDEND 
MILWAUKEE—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Froedtert Corp. has de- 
clared a special dividend of 25¢ a 


December 18, 1951 


share on the common capital stock of 
the company, payable Dec. 28, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Dec. 17, 
1951, according to an announcement 
by Kurtis R. Froedtert, president and 
chairman of the board. The board of 
directors also declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
common capital stock and a dividend 
of 55¢ a share on the $2.20 cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the company 
both payable Jan. 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 15, 1952. 


3417 40 44V16 BHi Si OVENe 


2 MORE SEEK CHICAGO 
BOARD DIRECTORS’ POSTS 


CHICAGO — Petitions have been 
filed with Everette B. Harris, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which call for the inclusion of John 
E. Brennan, partner in John E. Bren- 
nan & Co., Chicago, and Clarence 
Rowland, Jr., assistant secretary of 
the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
among the names to be voted on as 
directors of the Exchange at the an- 
nual election of officers scheduled for 
Jan. 21, 1951. The petition was filed 
Dec. 12 for Mr. Brennan and Dec. 
11 for Mr. Rowland. 

The names will be listed .on the 
ballots for the voting day. Other 
members to be voted on as directors 
are: Edward J. Kazmarek, Illinois 
Grain Corp.; Thomas A. Liston, brok- 
er; William F. Rowley, Daniel F. Rice 
& Co.; Frank M. Conley, White Weld 
& Co., and Ford M. Ferguson, the 
Glidden Co. The five director nominees 
receiving the greatest number of 
votes will be elected. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
EXCEED 4,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Of the more than 
4,500,000 bu. Canadian wheat and 
flour worked for export last week, 
only 464,000 bu. was in the form of 
flour. International Wheat Agreement 
countries, taking 355,000 bu. of flour, 
included Trinidad, Philippines, U.K., 
Gibraltar, Granada and Hong Kong. 
The remainder made up of Class 2 
flour, went to Lebanon, Tahiti, Phil- 
ippines and Ecuador. 

The U.K. was the biggest buyer of 
wheat during the week, taking 1,233,- 
000 bu. under IWA. Other IWA sales 
included: Switzerland 364,000, Ire- 
land 325,000, India 266,000, Peru 
180,000, Italy 168,000 and the Nether- 
lands 97,000. Class 2 sales were des- 
tined as follows: Germany 361,000, 
Lebanon 354,000, Colombia 346,000, 
Belgium 314,000, Switzerland 45,000, 
Sweden 39,000 and Japan 14,000. 
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40 Chicago Flour 
Distributors Frolic 
at Christmas Party 


CHICAGO —Pre-holiday good fel- 
lowship keynoted the annual Christ- 
mas party of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors Dec. 12 at 
the Furniture Club, regular meeting 
place of the flour group. 

About 40 members participated in 
a ‘cocktail period and card games 
prior to feasting on a buffet supper 
of roast turkey, baked ham, seafoods, 
salads and desserts. 

The party was arranged by L. E. 
Bowman, Chicago representative of 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., president of the flour distribu- 
tors’ group, and C. M. Yager, Jr., 
Modern Miller, secretary. 

No speeches or association busi- 
ness matters were allowed. Following 
the supper, the most avid card play- 
ers resumed their games. 
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U.S. Commercial 
Storage Tops 
2 Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Results of a sur- 
vey of off-tarm commercial type grain 
storage capacity, released this week 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, show an estimated total capac- 
ity of approximately 2,175,942,000 bu. 
for the entire country. The USDA 
pointed out that the totals by states, 
and for the entire country, are ap- 
proximations only. 

The survey was begun last May, 
through Production and Marketing 
Administration state and county 
committees, with the cooperation of 
country and terminal warehouse op- 
erators and the grain trade. The fig- 
ures include the best information 
available at this time on storage 
capacity of country and terminal 
warehouses. They include both pri- 
vate and public s#prage and some flat 
storage. The capacities are for the 
storage of wheat, oats, barley, shelled 
corn, field seeds, dry beans and peas, 
rice and other grains. CCC-owned 
storage structures are not included. 

Largest capacities, by states, were 
reported for Texas (217,481,000 bu.), 
Kansas (206,948,000 bu.), Illinois 
(201,365,000 bu.), and Minnesota 
(191,089,000 bu.). The accompanying 
table shows the capacities by states. 
Estimated Capacity of Off-Farm Commer- 

cial Type Storage Facilities 
1 in Bushe's, 000's Omitted) 


Sack 
or not 
identified « 


Total 
Bulk apacity 
7,450 
Arkansas 28,950 
California 7,426 58.809 116,234 
Colorado 7 36,018 
onnecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


° 
illine 13 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachus 
Michigan 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South C ling 
South De 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 1,936,001 
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STEAMSHIP FIRM OPENS 
OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS—The Texas Transport 
& Terminal Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
has announced the opening of a St. 
Louis office under the direction of 
Heinz R. Walther, formerly the com- 
pany’s representative in Kansas City. 
The New Orleans steamship firm is 
the Gulf operating agent for the 
Holland-American Lines. 

Mr. Walther will be western traffic 
manager for the company with the 
combined responsibility of his old 
Kansas City territory as well as the 
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St. Louis region. Assistant western 
traffic manager is David L. Gratton, 
formerly of the New Orleans office of 
the company. The new offices are at 
329 Paul Brown Bldg., 818 Olive St. 

Mr. Walther is a 1940 graduate of 
the University of Kansas. He is ac- 
quainted in the St. Louis region, hav- 
ing been associated at one time with 
the Ralston Purina Co. and the Corn- 
ing Glass Works. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS STUDY 
NEW PRICE REGULATIONS 


MILWAUKEE — In_ cooperation 
with the request of the Associated 
Retail Bakers Assn. for its members 
to help balance the 1951 budget 
through additional contributions or 
assessments, the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. has sent a check for 
$100, and is requesting its own mem- 
bership to consider individual checks 
to the national group. 

At its December meeting the mat- 
ter of new pricing of bakery products 
was discussed at length with Fred 
Laufenburg, state association secre- 
tary, explaining operations of the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization regulation 
and showing how retailers are to fig- 
ure their respective pricings. 

The opinion was general that the 
average retailer would be able to 
raise his prices the full percentage 
permitted under the regulation, in- 
cluding bread prices which have re- 
mained practically unchanged since 
1949 and now average between 20¢ 
and 22¢ per 1%-lb. loaf. However, 
retailers in general doubted that they 
would be able to hold business if they 
did advance prices to the limit per- 
mitted because of the already-noted 
resistance on the part of the average 
homemaker to bakery product prices. 
It was felt that any sharp advances 
in retail prices would drive “home- 
makers back into their kitchens and 
play into the hands of the ready- 
mixes.” 
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H. A. BENDIXEN TAKES 
NEW CLINTON FOODS POST 


CLINTON, IOWA—The naming of 
H. A. Bendixen as vice president and 
general sales manager of the Corn 
Processing Division of Clinton Foods, 
Inc., has been announced by R. C. 
Wagner, president of the division. 

Mr. Bendixen has been general 
sales manager for the division. In his 
new capacity Mr. Bendixen will con- 
tinue in charge of the sales of all 
products of the Corn Processing Di- 
vision, and in addition will work into 
other branches of company manage- 
ment. 
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HAMMOND OPENS NEW 
ARKANSAS BAG PLANT 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Dedication 
ceremonies for the new Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co. plant here were 
held last month. Climaxing a two- 
day celebration, the dedication offi- 
cially placed in service the new $350,- 
000 multi-wall paper bag plant. 

Hammond, which has maintained 
production facilities in Pine Bluff 
since 1947, built this plant to replace 
its former installation which now has 
been turned over for use by the 
Chemical Corps of the Army. 

The dedication included an open 
house for the people of the area; 
luncheons, and planned tours for 

ammond’s customers, suppliers and 
competitors, as well 4s civic and in- 
dustrial leaders of the area. Fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheons was 
M. J. Davis, Hammond president. 


PROMOTING SELF-RISING FLOUR—“Save Your Confederate Money, 
Boys; the South’s Self-Rising Again.” That’s the way these members of the 


Self-Rising Flour Institute 


a song of the South as they met 


paraphrased 
recently to approve details of a product publicity program for self-rising 
flour. They donned caps and saluted the Confederate flag at the start of 
the meeting. Left to right, front row: J. R. Smithson, The Attala Co., Kos- 
ciusko, Miss.; Cohen T. Williams, Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., Nash- 
ville; C. C. Cowan, Southland Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville; second row, 
W. T. York, Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Nashville; Allen R. Cornelius, sec- 
retary, Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nashville, and George B. Norris, J. Allen 


Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Self-Rising Flour Program Goes Forward 


NASHVILLE, TENN. —A product 
publicity program designed to in- 
crease home baking through the use 
of self-rising flour is going forward, 
leaders of the program report. 

Members of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute and others interested in the 
home use of flour opened the pro- 
gram in November. Plans for the 
program provided for initial activity 
in 12 southeastern states that con- 
stitute the major self-rising flour 
marketing area. 

“Immediate widespread support of 
the program by millers from other 
states outside the area, however, in- 
dicate that the campaign may spread 
from the South to tap potential mar- 
kets in additional areas,” supervis- 
ing officials say. 


Self-Rising Flour Bride 

The publicity and public relations 
program opened recently with the 
wedding of the “Self-Rising Flour 
Bride of the Year.” She is the 1951 
biscuit and golden wheat muffin bak- 
ing champion of Tennessee 4-H Club 
members, who turned down a college 
scholarship to become a _ farmer's 
wife. 

“I thought for a while about that 
scholarship,” said the champion, who 
was Dorothy Mankin and now is Mrs. 
Roy F. Rowland of Fosterville, Tenn., 
“but I wanted to marry Roy and be 
a farmer’s wife.” 

The title was conferred on her at 
the wedding after members of the 
institute had learned about her bak- 
ing record, both in 4-H and at home, 
where she got up at 4 a.m. every 
day to bake discuits for her family’s 
breakfast. She planned to do the same 
for her husband. Mrs. Rowland said 
she uses self-rising flour for her’ bis- 
cuits and other cooking chores. 

Mrs. Rowland has supplied the 
recipes that made her a champion to 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute and 
its public relations counsel so that 
they can be made available, after 


laboratory checks have been com- 
pleted, to homemakers. 

The institute’s program, adopted by 
unanimous vote at the convention in 
Atlanta in October was developed 
through months of work by members 
of the organization’s program com- 
mittee. Tower Publicity, Inc., Chi- 
cago, was retained to conduct the 
program. This organization functions 
under the supervision of an institute 
committee. 


Continuing Activity 


As originally approved by members 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute and 
subsequently endorsed by the Pied- 
mont Section of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., the product pub- 
licity program provides for continuing 
activity designed to increase home 
baking through the use of self-rising 
flour. 

Presented to the memberships of 
the two organizations by W. T. York, 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Nashville, 
the program outlined specific plans 
for educating homemakers and fu- 
ture homemakers to baking with self- 
rising flour. 

“Recently released census figures 
show the 1950 population of our 12- 
state marketing area to be almost 
34 million,” Mr. York said. “We know 
that the family flour industry serves 
these people well, but not all of the 
people know it. Our program will 
reach homemakers in this territory 
with the interesting story of self-ris- 
ing flour. It is an institute program 
for friendly progress.” 

The committee directing the pro- 
gram consists of Cohen T. Williams, 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, chairman; J. R. Smithson, 
the Attala Co., Kosciusko, Miss.; 
George B. Norris, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. L.. Johnson, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
and Robert Davis, W. A. Davis Mill- 
ing Co., High Point, N.C. 
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USDA Alters Export Allotments 


WASHINGTON—Another Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement week of 
sales recording again reveals more 
than 10 million bushels of subsidized 
wheat and flour sold, pulling down 
the U.S. export quota balance to under 
70 million bushels. At the same time 
a rough estimate of unfilled import 
quotas of nations in the wheat agree- 
ment shows a total of more than 100 
million bushels of demand, not in- 
cluding an unfilled U.K. import quota 
of approximately 100 million bushels. 

This condition—not including any 
allowance for exports to the U.K.— 
indicates that not all quota import 
balances under the pact can be filled 
from the U.S. (See table on page 
33.) 

In another statement issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at the same time it reported wheat 
agreement sales through Dec. 11, 
1951, the government clearly warned 
importing nations that “scheduling 
of quantities (wheat) for export to 
these countries is not to be construed 
as insuring the availability of wheat 
under the agreement.” This warning 
was included in an announcement 
by USDA of allotments of wheat for 
export authorization from reserve ex- 
port authorization quotas previously 
announced, 


Rapidly Kunning Out 

If wheat sales continue to be re- 
corded under the wheat pact at the 
same rate as for the past two week- 
ly reporting periods it may be seen 
that the U.S. portion of the guar- 
anteed export quotas should be filled 
not later than mid-February. 

If that condition develops there 
would appear to be a gap in wheat 
pact export availability until such 
time as the Canadian crop will be 
in export position. 

Grain trade observers feel that 
once this rush to fill quotas from 
the U.S. has been spent there may 
be a lag in demand for wheat from 
the U.S. as foreign nations wait on 
the availability of the Canadian crop. 
These observers feel that despite the 
ominous conditions reported for the 
Canadian crop there will be substan- 
tial amounts of wheat of milling 
grade available from that source. 

If these observations are fulfilled 
it would indicate that the price pres- 
sure will be removed from the U.S. 
market, particularly from the sterling 
area nations. 


More Demand Possible 


On the other hand, there could be 
an additional backlog of demand re- 
sulting from the condition that in 
most instances foreign nations re- 
quire wheat in addition to their 
stated import quotas. While the avail- 
ability of wheat agreement priced 
wheat from Canada would lift the 
current market pressure on U.S. sup- 
plies there could develop demand for 
part of the supplies of good quality 
spring wheat or even further de- 
mand for other U.S. wheats outside 
the wheat agreement by use of eco- 
nomic aid funds if sterling credits 
were not available to buy in Canada. 

An example of this buying of U.S. 
wheat outside the wheat agreement 
terms may be found in export au- 
thorizations to Peru, whose import 
quota has already been filled. 

Another factor apart from the rush 
for subsidized wheat may be entry 
of France into the U.S. market for 
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Wheat Pact Sales Again Large; 


a substantial quantity of the bread 
grain. The quantity has been esti- 
mated in government circles at ap- 
proximately 10 million bushels. It is 
now expected that release of funds 
for French wheat procurement may 
be accomplished within this week 
as the French government is anxious 
to place its procurement shortly. 

The USDA last week announced 
some increases in quantities of wheat 
scheduled for export to Egypt, India, 
Ireland, Peru and Switzerland dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952, but 
stated that these increases will come 
out of reserves which had been set 
up for this period and do not in- 
crease the total program which was 
announced by the department on 
Nov. 30. 

The following 
programmed: 

For January, 1952: 75,000 long tons 
for India. This is in addition to 200,- 
000 long tons previously programmed 
for January shipment to India. 

For February, 1952: 50,000 long 
tons for Egypt and 6,000 long tons for 


quantities were 


Switzerland. No wheat had been pre- 
viously programmed for February 
shipment to these countries. (The 
USDA hid announced Dec. 6 the pro- 
gramming of 19,000 tons for Den- 
mark, out of the reserves which had 
been scheduled for that month.) 

For March, 1952: 25,000 long tons 
for Ireland, 14,000 for Peru and 21,- 
000 for Switzerland. No wheat had 
been previously programmed for 
March shipment to Ireland and 
Switzerland. The amount now sched- 
uled for Peru is in addition to 9,000 
previously scheduled for that country. 

As stated in connection with earlier 
announcements by USDA concerning 
the grain export program, many im- 
porting countries are signatories to 
the IWA, but the scheduling of quan- 
tities for export to these countries 
is not to be construed as insuring 
the availability of wheat under the 
agreement. 

Total sales reported for the week 
ending Dec. 11 were 11,085,000 bu., 
including 442,000 sacks flour. Princi- 
pal buyers were the U.K., Austria, 
India, Italy and the Netherlands. 





Australia Sells Ceylon 16,000 


Tons of Flour Outside of IWA 


TORONTO — The Australians are 
reported to have sold 16,000 tons 
flour to Ceylon outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The busi- 
ness was written in the face of keen 
competition from Canada. 





George 8S. Pillsbury 


SWITCH AT PILLSBURY—George 
S. Pillsbury, overseas vice president 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in New York 
prior to his recent move to Minne- 
apolis, has taken over responsibility 
for bakery sales as well as export 
sales. Howard W. Files, formerly in 
charge of bakery sales, has assumed 
new duties as corporate vice presi- 
dent and director, being in full charge 
of public, labor, personnel and cus- 
tomer relations. (Page 12, The North- 
western Miller, Dec. 4.) Mr. Pills- 
bury joined the overseas division in 
New York in 1947, and the following 
year was named vice president of 
that division. 


The ability of Australia to cover 
a Class 2 deal occasioned surprise 
because of the recent report that 
the Australian Wheat Bodrd had noti- 
fied the IWA council that it would 
be unable to fulfill the whole of the 
commitment under the agreement. 
Previous estimates of production, 
varying from 130 million bushels to 
145 million, were evidence of a low- 
er than usual outturn in Australia, 
the situation being attributed to the 
smaller acreage sown, following the 
greater interest in wool production 
and adverse weather conditions. 

Of the available supply it was stat- 
ed that at least 75 million bushels 
would be required for the domestic 
bread flour, seed and feed market, 
with a further 8 million bushels to 
boost the carryover. This would have 
left 65 million bushels to cover ex- 
port requirements, including IWA 
account. 

However, it now appears that the 
Australians claim to have a priority 
export market on “free’’ wheat ac- 
count. This would mean that the 
availability for IWA customers would 
be cut back to 55 million bushels out 
of a total commitment of 88.7 mil- 
lion bushels. 

An official estimate issued Dec. 10 
indicated that the crop was expect- 
ed to harvest better than previously 
anticipated, and a total of 166 mil- 
lion bushels was suggested. Despite 
this higher figure, which has not 
yet been supported by other sources, 
the IWA requirements would still fall 
short by more than 15 million bushels. 
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KARL S. QUISENBERRY 
IN NEW USDA POSITION 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Karl S. Quisenberry as assistant 
chief in charge of program planning 
and coordination for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been an- 
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nounced by Dr. A. H. Moseman, chief 
of the bureau. He succeeds Dr. Mose- 
man who left the post to become bu- 
reau chief. The bureau has its na- 
tional headquarters at the Plant In- 
dustry Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. Quisenberry entered the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1925 and 
‘from 1936 to 1946 was located at 
Lincoln, Neb., in charge of the re- 
gional cooperative breeding program 
for hard red winter wheat and other 
work on oats, rye and barley. Since 
1946 he has been head of the divi- 
sion of cereal crops and diseases at 
Beltsville. 
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RALSTON PURINA SALES 
INCREASE, NET DECLINES 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. posted an increase in sales of 
$89,436,935, or 35%, for the fiscal 
year ended last Sept. 30, but the net 
profit after taxes decreased $2,371,- 
863, or 20% below the figure for the 
preceding year, according to the an- 
nual statement of the firm. 

Earnings a share ger the 1951 fiscal 
year were $6.84, compared with 
$14.87, based on the smaller number 
of common shares then outstanding, 
in the previous year. 

Sales for the year ended last Sept. 
30 totaled $342,802,522, an increase 
from $253,365,587 in the previous 
year. Federal income taxes rose to 
$15,369,000, including $2,845,000 in 
excess profits taxes, from $8,233,400 
a year earlier. Also included in the 
fiscal 1951 expenses was a special 
charge of $500,453 for federal excess 
profits taxes due on the preceding 
year’s income. 

Net profit of the firm in fiscal 
1951 was $8,784,341, a decline from 
$12,560,665 a year earlier. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
HOLD YULE PARTY 


ST. PAUL—About 60 members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry attended the group’s 
Christmas party at the St. Paul Ho- 
tel Dec. 14. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president, learned that there really 
is a Santa Clause when his name was 
pulled from a hat as winner of the 
door prize. Members also exchanged 
presents. 
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Plans to Consider 
72% Flour for 
Formosa Dropped 


WASHINGTON—Appeals from the 
West Coast to consider flour sales 
to Formosa on the basis of 72% 
extraction flour failed this week when 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
went out for offers for 80% ex- 
traction flour. On the West Coast 
it had been stated that a substan- 
tial demand for millfeed indicated a 
72% extraction flour export would 
be desirable. 

This condition was acknowledged 
by Economic Cooperation Adminstra- 
tion officials and USDA, but they 
were unable to get approval from 
the Chinese government in Formosa 
in time to meet the urgent flour needs 
of that area. 

Consequently, it was necessary to 
by-pass an earlier decision of the 
government to ask for flour bids 
both on a 72 and an 80% extraction 
basis. ECA had planned to approve 
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a division of the flour export to For- 
mosa at this time on a split basis 
if the price offered for 72% extrac- 
tion was not too far out of line 
with 80% extraction flour. 

However, it finally developed that 
the time involved in obtaining ap- 
proval from the Formosan govern- 
ment would be too long to perwnit 
the approval of offers ‘and subse- 
quent shipment of the flour. ECA re- 
cently allocated $3 million to For- 
mosa for flour procurement. 
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STORMY WEATHER FAILS 
TO REDUCE ATTENDANCE 
AT MILLERS’ MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—More than 90 
members, guests and their wives were 
undaunted by stormy weather and 
attended the winter meeting of Dis- 
trict 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, in Kansas City Dec. 15. While 
the wives did their Christmas shop- 
ping, the men attended a three-hour 
business session at the Hotel Aladdin. 

With the AOM Allied Trades Com- 
mittee as host, the group enjoyed a 
cocktail party early in the evening, 
followed by a banquet, floor show and 
dancing. James Doty, Doty Technical 
Laboratories, Kansas City, was chair- 
man of the allied activities, and the 
AOM functions were supervised by 
Claire Malone, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

As was done at the fall meeting, 
the program in the afternoon first 
was divided into two discussion 
groups. James Leker, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was moderator of 
the feed group and George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, headed 
the fluur discussion. 

The feed group discussed the pros 
and cons of various types of convey- 
ing equipment including pallet sys- 
tems, fork trucks, the drag chain 
system and automatic conveyors. 

In the flour meeting three topics 
were analyzed, the higher percent- 
age of screenings in this year’s pro- 
duction, use of less water in wheat 
tempering, and bran thickness. 

In a subsequent combined session 
the group saw a motion picture film, 
“Pneumatic Systems,” shown by 
Fritz Schiess of the Buhler Bros. Co., 
Ft. Lee, N.J., and a demonstration 
of a mechanical dust centrifuge de- 
veloped by the R. J. S. Carter Co. of 
Minneapolis. The Carter firm was 
represented by W. R. Carter, who 
gave the demonstration. 
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AMERICAN STORES SALES 
RISE, BUT PROFIT FALLS 


PHILADELPHIA—The net income 
of the American Stores Co. for the 
26 weeks’ period ended Sept. 29, 
1951, was $2,514,161, compared with 
$3,408,009 for a similar period a year 
earlier, according to a report to the 
stockholders issued by William Park, 
president. 

The decline in profit was posted 
despite a 14.7% increase in sales, 
from $224,676,540 in the 1950 period 
to $257,616,843 in the 1951 period. 
Profit before taxes on income was 
$5,407,161 in the period ended this 
year, compared with $6,503,009 a 
year earlier. 

The decline of 16.9% in profit be- 
fore taxes “arises because the com- 
pany, in common with the entire in- 
dustry, has been unable to maintain 
normal profit margins on many of the 
items of merchandise which are un- 
der government price regulation,” 
Mr. Park stated. The net income per 
share was $1.93 for the 1951 period, 
a reduction from $2.61 a year earlier. 
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Leo Frank Elected 
President of N.Y. 
Flour Distributors 


NEW YORK—Leo Frank of Cliff 
H. Morris & Co. was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at the annual 
meeting of the association at the 
Hotel Bedford here Dec. 13. He suc- 
ceeds Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, who retired from 
the presidency after two years of 
service to the organization. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: John H. Blake, vice presi- 
dent; George W. Potts, The North- 
western Miller, secretary, and Fred 
W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, treas- 


Leo Frank 


urer. Mr. Stockman was named di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., past president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
and chairman of the good and wel- 
fare committee of the local group, 
presented Mr. Stockman with a beau- 
tiful silver fruit bowl. The gift was 
from the membership of the New 
York association in acknowledgement 
of his splendid executive direction 
and service to the New York group 
during the two-year term as presi- 
dent. The session was well attended 
and the meeting room appropriately 
decorated to celebrate both the holi- 
day season and the 41st anniversary 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. 
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OPERATIVES IN CANADA 
FORM NEW AOM DISTRICT 


REGINA, SASK.—A new district 
organization of the Association of 
Operative Millers was formed at a 
meeting held here Dec. 7 and 8. The 
group, to be known as the Canadian 
Provinces District, will submit a peti- 
tion for a charter to the international 
association at its annual conference 
in Buffalo next May. 

C. S. Fisher, Saskatoon Coopera- 
tive, Saskatoon, Sask., was elected 
chairman of the newly formed dis- 
trict, end R. W. [Bouskill, general 
superintendent for the Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd. Winnipeg, Man., was 
named executive committeeman pro 
tempore. Mr. Bouskill is a past presi- 


dent of the international association. 

The provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan will be included in 
the district. Members of the associa- 
tion in British Columbia are affiliated 
with the Pacific Northwest district. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn., president 
of the .AOM, and Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive secretary, at- 
tended the organizational meeting. 
Approximately 25 members of the as- 
sociation attended the organizational 
meeting. 


"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Millers’ Federation 
Appoints Six-Man 
Nominating Group 


CHICAGO—Howard W. Files, pres- 
ident of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, has appointed a committee to 
nominate one or more candidates for 
the next term as president of the 
MNF. Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the group. 

Others on the committee are A. G. 
Beckmann, Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio; J. S. Davis, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; Al V. Imbs, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., and E. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


New York Bakers 
Club Holds Largest 
Christmas Party 


NEW YORK—One of the largest 
parties in the history of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., was staged at the club 
quarters in the Hotel Shelton here 
Dec. 11 with 135 attending. 

The affair was the annual Christ- 
mas Party, featuring an “open bar’ 
and delicious buffet dinner served 
in a seasonal setting enhanced by a 
lighted Christmas tree and holiday 
decorations. ‘ 

Arrangements for the party were 
planned by the entertainment com- 
mittee headed by Frank X, Ragan, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARMERS UNION VOLUME 
TOPS 100 MILLION BU. 


ST. PAUL—More than 100 million 
bushels of grain was handled last 
year by the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., a regional market- 
ing cooperative, according to a re- 
port made by M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, at the annual meeting 
Dec. 10-12. The total volume of grain 
handled since founding of the associ- 
ation in 1938 now has topped a bil- 
lion bushels, he said. 

Net worth of the organization was 
set at $21,906,821, and net earnings 
to patrons were reported at $2,315,- 
625. 


Delegates passed 17 resolutions, in- 
cluding a stand for 100% of parity 
for farm prices and a resolution call- 
ing for the continued participation 
by the U.S. in the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Ole L. Olson, Buxton, N.D., presi- 
dent; Ole S. Gunderson, A 
Mont., and Ervin Schumacher, Dray- 
ton, N.D., were reelected to the board 
of directors, 


83% of Canadian 
Wheat Pact Quota 
Already Committed 


TORONTO — In the first four 
months of the current crop year the 
Canadian Wheat Board has accepted 
commitments covering 83% of the 
International Wheat Agreement quo- 
ta of 233 million bushels. 

Official sources report that in the 
period Aug. 1-Nov. 27 Canada sold 
81 million bushels under the agree- 
ment to countries other than the 
U.K., the largest single customer. 
In the same period Britain has tak- 
en up only 26 million bushels in 
wheat and flour, but the total amount 
definitely committed is 113 million 
bushels. Of this latter figure 18 mil- 
lion bushels will be in the form of 
flour 


This gives a total sales potential 
of 194 million bushels, and the au- 
thorities consider that the world 
shortage of bread grain warrants 
optimism in connection with the dis- 
posal of the balance. The only fac- 
tor still causing concern is the trans- 
portation snarl which has delayed 
the movement of supplies to export 
shipping points. 


Officials Optimistic 

With the closing of navigation ef- 
fective Dec. 12, long rail hauls to 
the Coast are now necessary, but of- 
ficials are optimistic about their abil- 
ity to cope with the situation. 

Additionally, the authorities expect 
to sell considerable amounts on a 
Class 2 basis, and the flour milling 
industry is hoping to share extensive- 
ly in this business. 

Meanwhile, the buying countries 
are searching for alternative sources 
of supply, and interest is currently 
centered on Russia and the Allied 
Communist countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. The impact of the bread grain 
surpluses said to exist in these terri- 
tories has not yet been fully felt 
in the West, but several importing 
countries are understood to be nego- 
tiating for supplies. Britain has al- 
ready purchased 200,000 tons wheat 
as part of a deal involving 1 mil- 
lion tons of all grains, and during 
November the Italian Central Pur- 
chasing Commission bought 100,000 
tons of Russian wheat and 20,000 
tons of Rumanian wheat. In addition, 
5,000 tons of Rumanian wheat also 
were booked through Polish inter- 
mediaries. Denmark is expected to 
make a deal with Russia involving 
10,000 tons wheat and 20,000 tons 
rye. 

Supplies Pinched 

The world wheat supply situation 
has been complicated by the short- 
fall in the export availabilities in 
the Argentine and Australia. Little 
relief can be expected from those 
sources, and the Australians have 
already notified the wheat council 
that some difficulty will be experi- 
enced in meeting agreement com- 
mitments in full. 

Rye is seen by some buying coun- 
tries as an attractive alternative to 
wheat, and Canada is sharing in the 
business. Several recent deals have 
resulted in a price hike, but the 
spread between Class 2 wheat and 
rye makes the latter an attractive 
proposition to those European coun- 
tries where rye bread is popular. 
The Canadian rye crop for the cur- 
rent year is estimated at 16,080,000 
bu., an increase of 1,934,000 over 
last year. 
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EXPANDED FLOUR BUYING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOWER PRICES ENCOURAGE 


Southwestern Mills’ Volume Tops Capacity; Spring Busi- 
ness Moderate; Chain Bakers Take More 
Hard Winters 


Sales of flour increased last week. 
While mills in the Southwest boost- 
ed their volume above 100% of ca- 
pacity for the first time in four 
weeks, the increase reported by 
spring wheat mills was only mod- 
erate. 

Sales in the Southwest totaled the 
equivalent of 112% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 63% the pre- 
vious week, Purchase of round lots 
by several chain bakers early in the 
period boosted the total as lower 
wheat costs permitted flour price 
reductions. 

Mills in the spring wheat area sold 
the equivalent of 68% of capacity, 
compared with 29% the previous 
week. No general buying was report- 
ed, although some fair-sized lots 
were worked to independents and 
jobbers following price reductions. In- 
dications were that more business 
was completed over the week end. 

The U.S. Army purchased 93,850 
sacks of flour last week and was 
to procure an additional 121,797 sacks 
this week. Current export interest 
was light, although on the West 
Coast it was rumored that the Philip- 
pines shortly would purchase three- 
month supplies and that Nationalist 
China might enter the market. 

U.S. flour production held steady 
at 93% of capacity. (See table on 
page 15.) A good gain in Buffalo 
output was offset by moderate de- 
clines in the Southwest and central 
states. 


Northwest 


: Wheat market de- 
clines encouraged some additional 
spring wheat business last week, al- 
though buying was not heavy. Sales 
for the period were equivalent to 
68% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 29% of the previous week and 
140% a year ago. 

Buyers took notice of fairly sub- 
stantial declines in flour quotations, 
and although some fair-sized lots 
were booked with the smaller inde- 
pendent bakers and some jobbers, no 
extensive forward covering developed. 
The wheat market see-sawed consid- 
erably, but the net result was about 
a 4¢ drop in futures plus some eas- 
ing in premiums, particularly on 
higher proteins. 

Standard and short patents at the 
end of the week were quoted 20@30¢ 
lower than a week earlier, while 
high glutens were under more pres- 
sure in some trades, Additional busi- 
ness, which apparently developed 
when price protection was offered 
following the Dec. 15 market recov- 
ery, is not reflected in the above 
sales percentage figures. 

Reluctance of buyers to extend 
their contracts is blamed on their 
apparent belief the wheat market 
may tumble further when the pres- 
ent rush of wheat export business 
subsides. Shipments of flour from 
spring wheat mills have exceeded 
new sales, with one exception, since 
mid-October, and thus the backlog 
of unfilled orders is steadily moving 
downward. Shipments last week were 
equivalent to 84% of capacity. 

Production at Minneapolis mills 


held at 100% of five-day capacity, 
the same as in the previous week 
but more than the 90% figure re- 
ported for the corresponding week a 
year ago. Interior Northwest mills 
also showed unchanged output at an 
85% production rate, compared with 

% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 90% 
in the two most recent weeks, com- 
pared with 89% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 17, cottons, car- 
lots: standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
short patent $5.90@6, high gluten 
$6.05@6.15, first cléars $5.25@5.80, 
whole wheat $5.68@5.75, family flour 
$6.65 @7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales last week exceeded mill capac- 
ity for the first time in four weeks. 
Several chain bakers located in the 
East, Southeast and Southwest 
bought round lots. The business aver- 
aged 112% of capacity, compared 
with 63% the previous week and 
270% a year ago. 

Lower wheat costs and a period of 
firm millfeed values allowed flour 
prices to dip to a point of attraction 
to a number of bakers. Early action 
in the week was the procurement of 
about three weeks’ supply of flour by 
a national chain. Total amount of the 
business for southwestern mills was 
around 400,000 sacks. This was fol- 
lowed closely by a southwestern 
chain which bought several round 
lots on a basis of 120-day shipment, 
although probably not covering them 
entirely for the four-month period 
just ahead. The sales, however, led 
bookings by some mills into April. 

By mid-week the demand was 
somewhat quieter. Sales were limit- 
ed to a maximum of 10,000 sacks and 
mostly two-car deals up to about 
5,000 sacks. Then fresh declines in 
the wheat market caused another 
flurry of flour business. Southeas+- 
ern and central states chains bought 


round lots and others inquired. By 
the end of the week considerable new 
business was placed on the books by 
some plants, and a fair to good vol- 
ume was reported by mills in general. 

Family flour sales were fair but 
scattered. Clears demand subsided; 
and the market was at its easiest 
point in many weeks. No export de- 
mand of any importance was present, 
but the Army bought some flour dur- 
ing the week for export movement. 

Quotations Dec. 14, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.65, straight 
$5.50@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.60@7.55; first clears 
$4.60@4.85, second clears $4.55@4.60, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.25@4.55; 
soft wheat short patent $7.25@7.45, 
straight $5.60@5.70, cake flour $6.15 
@6.65. 

Salina: Demand for flour last 
week was slow with prices about 
unchanged from the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area shared in a moderate wave 
of buying late last week. The busi- 
ness comes from all classes of the 
trade, attracted largely by lower 
prices. Some buyers contracted to fill 
120-day requirements. One mill re- 
ported sales amounted to 150% of the 
week’s capacity. Shipping directions 
remained fair with operations sched- 
uled for 85%. Prices declined 10¢ 
sack, largely the result of dropping 
wheat prices. Carlot quotations, bas- 
is Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent in cottons $6.25@6.35; 
bakers patent in papers $5.45@5.50, 
standard $5.30@5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
36%, compared with 21% a week 
earlier and 32% a year ago. Book- 
ings were divided 85% to bakers and 
15% to the family trade. Operations 
averaged 75%, compared with 70% 
the previous week and 80% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and 15¢ lower on bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 15: carlots, family short 
$6.50@7.75, standard patent $6.25@ 
7.45; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.80@6, standard patent $5.70 
@5.85, straight grade $5.65@5.80; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Texas: Demand continued dull last 
week, and sales again totaled only 
15 to 20% of capacity, mainly fam- 
ily flour, with a sprinkling of bakers’ 


(Continued. on page 33) 





Fair Semolina Trade Develops 
as Mills Lower Price Quotations 


Semolina buying activity expanded 


last week as prices declined, but 
there was no pattern of general buy- 
ing and the total sales were reported 
not too extensive. 

A few manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products booked supplies 
for 60 to 90 days, although others 
in the trade who took additional flour 
purchased less extensively. 

A decline of about 20¢ sack in 
standard semolina quotations, the re- 
sult of a break in cash wheat pre- 
miums and wheat futures, attracted 
the interest of buyers, many of whom 
were working toward the end of their 
contract balances. 

Premiums for fancy milling durum 
ranged to 30¢ over the May future 
early this week. Standard semolina 
was quoted Dec. 17 at $6.30@6.50 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Demand for macaroni products was 
reported seasonal. More manufactur- 


ers announced price increases on 


their products. 

Production of durum products de- 
clined from the previous week but re- 
mained greater than five-day capat- 
ity of reporting mills. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 15, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better $2.74@2.80 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.62@2.73 
Choice 3 Amber or better . 2.56@2.68 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.47@2.66 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.43 @2.60 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
196,995 110 
*215,901 120 
196,131 92 
Crop year 
production 
*4,723,247 
4,619,442 


mills pacity 

11 179,600 
179,500 
213,000 


Dec. 9-14 > 
Previous week. 11 
Year ago . 12 


July 1-Dec. 14, 1951 
July 1-Dec. 15, 1950 
*Revised. 


December 18, 1951 


SLOWER FEED TRADE 
TRIMS MILLFEED SALES 


Prices Decline 50¢@$1.50 Ton in 
Week; Shorts Below Bran at 
Kansas City 


A downturn in formula feed busi- 
ness resulted in reduced interest in 
millfeed purchases last week, and 
prices dropped 50¢@$1.50 ton. At 
Kansas City shorts were under the 
greatest pressure, and bran sold over 
shorts for the first time in two years. 
Mills and handlers reported inquiry 
throughout most of the week. 

A combination of several factors 
has slowed the pace of formula feed 
buying in the Northwest, and while 
production schedules are being main- 
tained at a full five days at most 
plants, backlogs of orders have been 
trimmed and overtime operations are 
unusual. 

The major obstacle to heavier sales 
apparently is a resurgence of buyer 
resistance to feed price levels. The 
recent sharp decline in egg prices 
has caused considerable grumbling 
among poultrymen, and dealers have 
been forced to reduce their rate of 
buying. 

Other factors contributing to the 
slowdown in business are the usual 
seasonal drop in sales preceding the 
holidays and the desire to limit in- 
ventories just before the start of 
the new year for tax reasons. 

Poultrymen aren’t the only feed 
customers complaining about high 
prices. Resistance among dairymen 
has cut buying of high protein con- 
centrates, some firms report, and cat- 
tlemen on western ranges are buck- 
ing new orders of feed. 

Feed manufacturers in the South- 
west {found that production was 
catching up with sales last week as 
a result of a shrinkage in their back- 
log of orders. Going into December, 
business was close to a peak in many 
ways in the area, but since that time 
there has been a noticeable decline 
in demand. 

Some feed mills report a tendency 
on the part of the trade to resist the 
Righer prices, while others still in- 
dicate no resistance. Less favorable 
feeding ratios were reported in the 
egg and hog business, and these 
would account for the more careful 
buying on the part of feeders. At 
scattered points, however, the de- 
mand holds up surprisingly well. Cat- 
tle feed demand still is insistent, and 
sales have been rationed in the past 
few weeks by some manufacturers. 
Hog and poultry feed demand ranges 
from good to fair. Dairy feed demand 
is fairly good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,101 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,180 tons 
in the week previous and 51,841 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,155,971 tons as compared 
with 1,152,109 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSTON STILL SECOND 


HOUSTON—For the third consecu- 
tive year the Port of Houston held 
firmly to the title “Second Port of 
the Nation” during 1950 and set a 
new all-time high mark in handling 
40,825,048 tons of cargo. New York 
is the traditional No. 1 port. 





December 18, 1951 


Wheat markets had their most se- 
vere shakeout in some time last 
week as a temporary withdrawal of 
export business and more promising 
peace news from Korea brought on 
a selling wave Dec. 11. Recoveries 
were made later, partitularly on Dec. 
15, but a comparison of futures quo- 
tations of Dec. 17 with those of a 
week earlier discloses losses for the 
period ranging up to 4%2¢ bu. The 
maximum decline was recorded by 
Chicago December. December con- 
tracts at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City lost 3%¢ and 2%¢, respectively. 
Declines in the deferred futures 
ranged 2% @3%¢ at the various mar- 
kets. Contributing to the downturn, 
too, was the report of impending de- 
valuation of British currency. How- 
ever, this turned out to be only a 
rumor. By the end of the week prom- 
ise of renewed heavy export buying 
lifted prices up somewhat. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 17 were: Chicago—December 
$2.64%, March $2.65% @2.65%, May 
$2.61 % @2.61 %, July $2.51 %, Septem- 
ber $2.52; Minneapolis—December 
$2.49%, May $2.50%, July $2.48%; 
Kansas City December $2.51% G 
2.52%, May $2.52%@252%, July 
$2.43 


Export Role Noted 


Dependence of market stability on 
export trade was demonstrated in 
last week's price action. With cnly 
small transactions worked, the easi- 
ness was quickly compounded by a 
wave of long liquidation. The down- 
turns, however, were considered by 
some observers aS a natural reac- 
tion to the steady climb of prices 
since early fall. Nevertheless, some 
doubts still remain as to the ability 
of values to hold up once the rapidly- 
disappearing U.S. International 
Wheat Agreement quota is used up. 
Another total of more than 10 mil- 
lion bushels in wheat and flour sales 
appeared in the most recent IWA 
compilation. Farm selling, recently at 
a fairly heavy rate, may pick up sub- 
stantially after the start of the new 
year, some observers believe. 

Crop year exports totaling at least 
365 million bushels were indicated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a carryover of 335 million 
bushels next July 1—some 60 million 
below the carryover last July—was 
forecast. These predictions, appear- 
ing in the current Wheat Situation 
report, were based on the November 
crop estimate of 994 million bushels. 
The final crop report, issued Dec. 17, 
shows total 1951 wheat output at 
987,474,000 bu. If followed through 
with the same allowance for domes- 
tic disappearance, the year-end car- 
ryover thus would be even smaller. 

Disappearance of U.S. wheat 
through November totaled about 398 
million bushels, about 100 million 
more than last year, principally be- 
cause of the export boom. Supplies 
remaining Dec. 1 totaled 774 million, 
compared with 954 a year earlier, 
with commercial stocks at terminals 
about 60 million bushels less than 
last Dec. 1. 

Heavy export buying was expected 
this week, with the total prospects 
estimated as high as 11 million 
bushels. 

Arrivals of wheat at domestic ter- 
minals decreased to about 8.5 million 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Markets Deeline 
from Peak Levels 


Falling Off in Export Demand Blamed for 
Losses; Partial Recoveries Made Late in Week 


bushels. Demand from millers and ex- 
porters was less active and cash 
prices declined 4@5¢ bu., with high 
protein wheat down more than ordi- 
nary. The recent continued high ex- 
port demand for ordinary wheat and 
only moderate milling inquiry for 
high protein types have reduced pro- 
tein premiums. 

Receipts at spring wheat terminals 
were smaller, with 1,934 cars received 
at Minneapolis and 2,146 at Duluth. 
Despite the smaller offerings, trading 
basis was easier, influenced by lull 
in export trade and slack pre-holi- 
day flour business. Trading basis on 
high protein kinds was weaker than 
for ordinary. At the close of the week 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
and No. 1 northern spring including 
12% protein was quoted at the De- 
cember price to 2¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein at 2@4¢ over, 14% protein 3@5¢ 
over, 15% protein 5@7¢ over, and 
16% protein 7@9¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.36% and the durum 
11.85%. 

The cash durum market situation 
remained weak and unsettled. Mill 
buyers were inactive and very selec- 
tive in making their purchases. Inter- 
mediate and low grade durums were 
very slow sale, and the trading basis 
lost heavily as compared with recent 
weeks. Premiums on choice milling 
qualities were off 3@4¢, with some 
of the intermediate grades down as 
much as 10¢. At the close of the week 
No. 1-and 2 hard amber durum of 
fancy milling quality quoted at 24@ 
30¢ over May, No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum, choice milling quality, 12@ 
23¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 durum of 
medium milling quality 3¢ under to 
16¢ over; No. 1 red durum nominally 
at 14@8¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 15: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% . Proteim §.. 6. scossess 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein . 
16.00% Protein 


l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@3¢ lb. under 58 Ib. 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Moisture—0@2¢ each \% over 13%%. 

Te Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 

protein $2.53%, Duluth; $2.51%, Minneapolis. 
Some Losses Regained 

Wheat values fell away frorn the 
season’s high last week, but by the 
beginning of this week new strength 
was found and some lost ground was 
regained. Cash traders switched to 
the May future for a sales basis. The 
high mark on the May early last 
week was $2.53% Dec. 10. By Dec. 14 
May had dipped to $2.49%. The up- 
turn over the weekend caused the fu- 
ture to close at $252% Dec. 17. 
Meanwhile, the protein premiums ad- 
vanced about 1¢ on the average. Dec. 
17 ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter wheat closed at 1@3%¢ over 
May, 12% protein was 1@3¢ over, 
13% 1@4¢ over and 14% 2@5¢ over. 
Receipts slumped to 737 cars last 
week, indicating a let-up in farm sell- 
ing compared with ‘the previous 
week’s total of 1,287 cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Thar: Half a Century: 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of prodaction to aapusity and to the total estimate! 





output of all mills in the U.S. 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo ... 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. output 741 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Dec. 9-14, Previous Dec. 10-15, Dec. 11-16, Dec, 12-17, 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central and 8. E. 
No. Pacific Coast 


Flour 

output 
294.134 
310,030 
309,106 
310,651 


Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Dec. 9-14 ...... 1,019,250 961,199 
Previous week . .1,019,250 974,032 
Year ago .......1,019,250 1,004,283 
Two years ago . .1,016,150 879,174 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


340,600 


% ac- 


% ac- 


Dec 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


650,805 528,060 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Fiour 

output 
554,917 
518,652 
515,383 
505,283 


Dec, 9-14 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


3,443,582 


d in perc 
*Previous Dee 


10-15, Dee, 11-16, 
week 1960 lye 
751,386 
, 284,062 
518,652 
576,411 
313,071 


775,390 
1,313,389 
515,383 
561,139 
337,440 


674,064 
189,825 
505,233 
528.060 
237,449 365,255 
3,442,741 3,134,631 3,598,808 
74.1 74 72 70 


to———-— 
Dec, 15, 
190 

17,626 663 
30,213,667 
10,999,108 
12,961,764 
6,770,417 


Crop year flour production 
——-July 


1948 
81 18,149,861 
lil 29,345,246 
103 11,265 500 
76 12,459,805 
113 6,583,004 


99 77,803,419 





78,561,609 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 
282,600 
282,600 
317,800 
315,800 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
283,875 100 
*281,533 100 
287,092 90 
247,932 78 


Dec. 9-14 ....... 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 80 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour 


output 


% ac- 
tivity 

Dee, 9-14 > Lhd 

Previous week .. 562 

Year ago 652,000 

Two years ago .. 655,500 

Five-year average ... 

Ten-year average .....--6-sssscses 

*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seat! Tacoma and Interior 


i Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
236,000 193,034 
230,000 *188,408 
202,500 217,682 
202,500 171,035 


Dee, 9-14 . 
Previous week . 
Year ago ....... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior 
Dec. 9-14 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 122,000 
Two years ago .. 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


322,801 
124,663 
119,768 

66,414 


133,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in 
season total of (1) 


tons for the current and prior two weeks, ie with 
principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph ; q2) — mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and 





and Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
N. ¥. Production computed on the tg of 72% flour extraction: 


south Dakota 
(3) mills of Buffalo, 


7-—Bouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—. -Combined**~—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
25,420 696,141 
Previous week . .t26,002 
Two weeks ago. 25,764 


15,026 
$15,018 
16,292 


608,122 14,678 


328,608 


Wéekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production to date production to date production to date 
39 


783 10,655 
110,160 
9,677 
10,567 


221,047 1,156,971 


1,152,109 


611,608 

760,051 

764,009 

Pive-yr. average 27,380 667.786 


*Principal mills. 


12,963 
13,463 
17,846 
14,783 


**34% of total capacity 


349,190 
302,676 
431,391 
350,330 


11,309 
9,629 
9,924 
10,417 
tAll mills, tRevised. 


52,580 


1,224,802 
1,331,286 
1,451,826 
1,263,199 





at Kansas City, Dec. 15, protein con- 
tent considered: 
Dark 

Dark 

Dark 

Dark and Hard... 


@ tow seerunene 
PRREF ERE 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ment winter 
was selling Dec. 17 at 
$2.79% @2.81%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was poor and 


offerings light. 


Pacific Trade Active 
Pacific export markets again were 
active, with heavy cargo sales re- 
ported all week long. India bought 


around eight cargoes of wheat, but 
some difficulty has developed in pro- 
curement of ships with which to move 
it. There were also parcel lot sales 
to South America and Belgium. 
Egypt and Germany were in the mar- 
ket for full cargoes for January- 
February shipment, but confirmations 
on this business are slow in coming 
through. Exporters were for 
wheat and paid as high as $2. . 
the middle of the week. Markets de- 


$2.44 on soft white 
ing was slow due to 
bookings. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING’S 60TH CLASS— 
A warning against complacency in the baking industry as 
weil as in the nation as a whole was given the 60th class 
of the American Institute of Baking at its recent com- 
mencement exercises. In the illustration at the left above, 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IL, 
chairman of the AIB board, presents the graduation cer- 
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tificate to Gerald T. Boeldt, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, president of the class of 64 students. At the 
right, Dr. Robert W. English, director of education for the 
institute, congratulates Edmund H. Orchowski of Pitts- 
burgh, winner of the C. B. Morison Award, a selection of 
books on subjects related to baking, presented to the stu- 
dent of each class progressing most during the course. 





OPS Refuses Ruling 
on Soybean Meal 
Settling Price 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization refused to take 
part in approval of penalties assessed 
by the Chicago Board of Trade on 
defaulted soybean oil meal contracts. 

According to Harold Levanthal, 
OPS general counsel, the price agen- 
cy cannot intervene in the request 
of the Chicago market to permit pay- 
ment of higher than ceiling prices 
for soybean oil meal in penalty set- 
tlements. 

Last week board of trade officials 
asked OPS to permit a $5 increase 
in the soybean oil meal ceiling of $74 
ton. The board of trade had set a 
settling price of $79, bulk, Decatur, 
for defaulted meal contracts, sub- 
ject to OPS approval. 

Mr. Levanthal stated that OPS 
would not become involved in pen- 
alties imposed by the board of trade 
on defaulted contracts where the 
penalty actually represented dam- 
ages. The price agency counsel de- 
clared that such damages would have 
to be studied in each instance and 
that OPS was not qualified to make 
decisions in matters of this kind. 

Default of November soybean oil 
meal contracts occurred because of 
lack of adequate meal supplies. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEBRASKA PLANS LARGER 
WHEAT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The University 
of Nebraska and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have announced 
an expanded program of research on 
wheat diseases and varietal improve- 
ment. 

Nebraska wheat, in recent years, 
has been attacked by several new or 
unusual diseases and by insect pests. 
Control measures and resistant varie- 
ties will be sought in the new re- 
search projects. 

W. V. Lambert, director of the Ne- 
braska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, said that the plan is part of a 
long-range program. 


To help finance the new research 


projects, the University of Nebraska 
has allocated supplemental funds to 
the experiment station. A total of 
$16,000 has been granted for the bi- 
ennium. In addition, the Department 
of Agriculture was directed by Con- 
gress to do more work on mosaic and 
rust. Part of the funds appropriated 
is to be used at the Nebraska station 
for supplemental research projects 
on wheat diseases and varietal im- 
provement. Tentative plans call for 
the addition of two research workers 
to the staff. One of the scientists is 
expected to be a USDA plant patholo- 
gist and the other a plant geneticist 
assigned to the expefiment station 
staff. 








Geoffrey N. Baker 


TO JOIN RALSTON PURINA — 
Geoffrey N. Baker, formerly deputy 
price director of the Office of Price 
Administration and presently gen- 
eral sales manager of the Nestle 
Coffee Products Co., will take charge 
of the cereal products division of the 
Ralston Purina Co. shortly after the 
first of the year. Mr. Baker is cur- 
rently one of the industry advisory 
consultants on price problems with 
the Office of Price Stabilization, ;act- 
ing on an informal basis at the pol- 
icy level without compensation. 


Freight Cost Hikes 
May Be Added 
to Meal Ceilings 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has authorized 
processors and other sellers of cotton- 
seed oil meal and other cottonseed 
feed products (slab cake, sized cake, 
pellets and hulls) to add increases in 
transportation costs to their ceiling 
prices. 

The action was taken, OPS said, 
to encourage maximum availability 
of cottonseed feed products for use 
in southwestern and western- states 
where large quantities of feed are 
needed this winter to feed the record 
numbers of livestock on the ranges 
and feed lots in these areas. 

These local shortages of feed forced 
many dealers in those areas to go 
into other sections of the country to 
obtain supplies. Because of increased 
transportation costs, these dealers 
are losing $3@5 ton on importations 
of cottonseed feed products. 

The action which OPS issued Dec. 
7 will permit these dealers and other 
sellers to recover the higher trans- 
portation costs on all sales made dur- 
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ing the period Dec. 7, 1951, to May 1, 
1952, when the order expires. 

The extreme drouth and insect in- 
festations which were prevalent 
throughout the southwestern states 
and in some of the western states 
last summer greatly reduced local 
feed supplies and heavily damaged 
pastures and ranges. Because of these 
adverse conditions, many areas have 
had to start winter feeding as much 
as 40 days earlier than usual, and as 
a result, local supplies of livestock 
feed have been heavily drawn upon. 

OPS said it feared that unless a 
large volume of cottonseed feed prod- 
ucts was assured, the heavy depletion 
in local feed supplies might cause a 
reduction in the supply of beef and 
lamb since many animals may be sent 
to market too soon. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE 


NEW FEED STORE 

McPHERSON, KANSAS — Hun- 
dreds of people visited the new feed, 
fertilizer and general store of the 
Farmers Union Co-Op Assn. here, 
which held open house Dec. 14. Les- 
ter Bowman, who for two years has 
been general fieldman for Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. stores in north and 
northwest Kansas, is general man- 
ager of all departments in the store. 


DEATHS 


Karl H. Suckew, 58, vice president 
and treasurer of the Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin, Ind., died recently. 

















Harry A. Landa, 89, former owner 
of the Landa Flour Mills, died in San 
Antonio, Texas, Dec. 12, In recent 
years he sold the milling firm to H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills. 


James A. Connor, 76, retired grain 
merchant and owner of the old James 
A. Connor Grain Co., St. Louis, died 
recently. He retired about six years 
ago. He was a member of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis for 50 
years. 

Norman B. Lindstrom, 40, traffic 
manager at the Springfield, Ill, plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died Dec. 11. 
He joined Pillsbury in 1934, moved 
to the traffic department a year later, 
and was traffic manager at the Min- 
neapolis mill a year before moving 
to Springfield in 1949. 





Australian Government Concerned 


About Decline in Wheat Acreage 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
government of Australia is very con- 
cerned over the steady decline in 
wheat acreage and now proposes sub- 
stantial increases in the price of 
wheat used for domestic consumption. 

Local prices for wheat used in the 
manufacture of flour and stock feeds 
have been well below world parity 
prices. The very attractive prices 
prevailing for wool have caused a 
large number of farmers to switch 
over to sheep production. Also, the 
coarse grain prices have been very 
attractive to farmers and both oats 
and barley acreages have been in- 
creased at the expense of wheat 
acreage. 

The wheat harvest in Australia is 
now well under way in all states 
and it has been forecast officially that 
the crop will total 166 million bush- 
els from an estimated acreage of 10 
million. S. N. Kimpton of W. S. 


Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne flour 
millers, is of the opinion that the 
estimate is a shade on the high 
side. “We would indeed have been 
in trouble as regards our wheat sup- 
ply if the growing season had not 
been so satisfactory,” Mr. Kimpton 
said. 

Referring to the decline in wheat 
acreage in Australia, Mr. Kimpton 
said that if the decline is not arrest- 
ed, and Australia encounters a drouth 
year, it might be necessary to im- 
port wheat. 

He said also that the demand for 
export flour continues to be satisfac- 
tory, but the short crop in New 
South Wales has had the effect of re- 
ducing mills in that state to about 
two thirds normal running time for 
the present. It is reported that the 
wheat position is to be reviewed in 
about two months and it may be 
that the mills’ running time will be 
reduced even further. 
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Commercial Feed 
Use in Minnesota 
Shows Increase 


ST. PAUL—Consumption of com- 
mercial feedingstuffs in Minnesota 
during 1950 has been estimated at 
870,857 tons. This represents an in- 
crease of almost 66,000 tons over the 
1949 total of 805,081 tons, ajd it is 
the second largest yearly total on 
record. 

The record amount of commercial 
feeds sold for consumption in Min- 
nesota was 939,440 tons, in 1945. 

These figures were reported in the 
32nd annual feed bulletin issued by 
the feed and fertilizer control divi- 
sion of the Minnesota Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food. 

The total value of the commercial 
feedingstuffs sold for consumption in 
the state in 1950 was estimated at 
$81,187,532. This exceeds all previ- 
ous years except 1947, when the total 
estimated value was $85,866,359. 

Here is the 1950 tonnage break- 
down given in the report: 

Alfalfa meals, 23,362 tons; animal 
by-products, 58,922; calf meals, 6,- 
279; condimental feeds, 2; corn feed 
and hominy meal, 26; corn gluten 
feeds and meals, 6,426; corn and oats 
feeds (mixed), 6,172; cottonseed 
meals, 615; dried beet pulp, 3,850. 

Linseed oil meal, 34,671 tons; milk 
products, 15,198; mineral mixture 
feeds, 21,549; miscellaneous feeds, 
71,232 (includes 34,683 tons of soy- 
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‘CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, &. 1. 





“THERE 


FOR QUALITY 
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bean oll meal and 10,059 tous dog 


etary feeds with molasses, 30,368; 
proprietary feeds without molasses, 
59,468; proprietary feed concentrates, 
72,806. 


Rye mill by-products, 172 tons; 
ground screenings, 2,434; wheat bran, 
49,123; wheat standard midds., 45,- 
351; wheat flour midds., 12,539; wheat 
red dog and low grade, 4,087; wheat 
mixed feeds, 3,711. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


BOLIVIA PAYS SUBSIDY 
TO ITS FLOUR MILLERS 


WASHINGTON—The Field Service 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
reports that the Banco Agricola de 
Bolivia has been authorized to pay 
flour millers a differential between 
the millers’ cost price of wheat and 
the amount they receive for flour. 

In an effort to prevent the use of 
wheat in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages, the new decree makes the 
use of such grain for that purpose il- 
legal and provides severe penalties 
for violations. 

Acquisition of the entire local pro- 
duction of wheat, to which flour mill- 
ers are committed, is to be effected 
through the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Agencies. These agencies are 
also to determine prices for wheat 
and the degree of impurity of the 
cereal. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SEARLE ESTIMATES 32% 
OF WHEAT UNDER SNOW 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., in its latest crop report, esti- 
mates that 32% of this year’s crops 
still lie unthreshed under the snow. 
Provided this unthreshed grain final- 
ly gives the same yield per acre as 
that part of the crop already 
threshed, Searle estimates that the 
yield for the prairie wheat crop will 
be 548 million bushels, with 373 mil- 
lion bushels already safely threshed, 
leaving 175 million bushels now re- 
maining under the snow to be 
threshed next spring or summer. 

The Searle report further estimates 
that 29% of the whole wheat crop 
will grade No. 5 and under, including 
toughs and damps. 

Searle estimates final yields of 
other grains will be: Oats 331,000,000 
bu., barley 243,000,000, rye 16,700,000 
and flax 8,800,000. A large portion of 
these crops are under snow, also. 


SUNNY 


t 


KANSAS 


Dependability is just another, way 
of saying SUNNY KANSAS. The 
wheats that go into this grand flour 
are so carefully selected and so skill- 
fully blended that baking results are 
always right. That's why SUNNY 


KANSAS can be depended on to 
do a good baking job all the time. : 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 





Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD * WINONA 
FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
i Be) 
SUBSTITUTE _ Bay StaTE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FLOUR 


xk * 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Fut Company 











Bakers’ Association 
Sets Up Statistics 


and Research Group 


CHICAGO—A committee has been 
formed by the American Bakers 
Assn. to make a comprehensive study 
of the need for more statistical in- 
formation of the baking industry and 
Yo recommend a course of action by 
the ABA to obtain such information, 
Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, has 
announced. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, ABA chairman, has 
appointed Daniel J. Uhrig, Chicago, 
vice president of Purity Bakeries 
Corp:, as chairman of the new com- 
mittee, to be known as the statistics 
and economic research committee. 
Other members appointed are Harold 
‘D. LeMar, Omaha, vice president of 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., and 
John Thies, New York, director of 
accounting service, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc. 

The committee, approved by the 
ABA board of governors, was formed 
at the suggestion of John T. McCar- 
thy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, chair- 
man of the ABA's national affairs 
committee, who cited the urgent need 
for statistical information concerning 
the baking industry. 

Mr. McCarthy pointed out that 
such information is pertinent in view 
of the fact that numerous criticisms 
aire being leveled at the baking in- 
dustry by various governmental agen- 
cies who misquote or misrepresent 
figuies, costs and profits of the in- 
dustry. Because of the lack of com- 
plcte and factual data the public has 
cume to accept these distorted figures 
and conclusions, mistaking them for 
relisble, sincere and objective ma- 
terials, he said. 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





320 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
0 One year $4 
O Bill me O Bill my firm 


O Two years $7 
CO I am sending payment 


0 Management 
0 Preduction 
© Sales or Office 


Cj Jobber 
2 Broker 
2 Whel 
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Order for Paper 
Bags Discussed 


WASHINGTON—Provisions of a 
proposed tailored regulation for their 
industry were discussed recently by 
members of the paper shipping sack 
industry advisory committee at their 
second meeting with Office of Price 
Stabilization officials. 

The regulation would establish 
prices at the levels existing in the 
period Jan. 25 to Feb. 24, 1951, ex- 
cept for sacks made of 40-Ib. shipping 
sack kraft paper. 

Manufacturers would be authorized 
to make specific adjustments in their 
ceilings to cover the differential for 
40-lb. basis weight kraft paper, pro- 
vided for in CPR 88, the unbleached 
kraft paper regulation. 

Under the proposed shipping sack 
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regulation, manufacturers who sell 
according to price lists would use 
their base period lists except for the 
adjustment for 40-lb. kraft. Those 
who priced part or all of their prod- 
ucts by formula would use the same 
formulas they employed during the 
base period with the appropriate ad- 
justment. 

The definition of shipping sacks 
as differentiated from other paper 
containers was discussed. 

It was proposed that shipping sacks 
be considered to include primary 
containers of 25-lb. capacity or more, 
overslips for primary containers, and 
containers (balers) for the assembly 
of a number of primary containers 
into a single shipping unit. Sacks 
would also include plant-packed con- 
sumer packages of 1 lb. capacity or 
more packed in larger shipping con- 
tainers, 

The meeting was conducted by Ber- 
nard W. Recknagel, OPS consultant 
for coarse papers. 

Members of the eommittee present 
were: William Negley, Negley Bag & 
Paper Co., West Monroe, La.; F. Ar- 
thur Howland, Thomas Phillips Co., 
Akron, Ohio; George M. Schurman, 
Seaboard Bag Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
F. G. Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Boston, Mass.; S. K. Bradley, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York; M. J. 
Davis, Hammond Bag & Paper Co., 
Welisburg, W. Va.; W. J. Dixon, St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York; A. A. 
Scholl, International Paper Co., Bag- 
pak Division, New York; Charles S. 
Weldon, Chase Bag Co., New York; 
Roger P. Smith, Arkell & Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N.Y., and Gilbert A. 
Weisberger, Equitable Paper Bag 
Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 


READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED, COAL FIKM SOLD 

SPENCERPORT, N.Y.—The Spen- 
cerport Coal & Feed Corp. has been 
sold for $43,500 to Russell J. Smith 
of Batavia, N.Y. The property in- 
cludes a store, coal yard and milling 
facilities. Mr. Smith formerly was a 
district manager of the Grange 
League Federation. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAY E. ROWLAND NAMED 
RALSTON BOARD MEMBER 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co. 
has announced that Ray E. Rowland, 
vice president in charge of production 
and research, was elected to the 
board of directors of the firm. 

Other members of the board are 
William H. Danforth, chairman, Don- 
ald Danforth, Lewis B. Stuart and 
George W. Simpkins. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


You can use POLAR BEAR with 

absolute confidence that it will up- 
hold your reputation 
as a baker. POLAR 
BEAR keeps faith by 
giving the finest bak- 
ing satisfaction in ev- 
ery sack. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








—————+ 


MEMBERS OFFICE S&: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARELO, UKAS | MGA Company 
FT. WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. | 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 5S ee ae | 

| CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


IN KANSAS CiTy- 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 400,000 BUSHELS 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 0 ti U s Ti H | El at 

Wuuuom C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind ey or 
Franas J. Frrzpateicx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTorHer Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Merry Christmas 
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The Staff of the 


Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wishes for You the 
Happiest of 
Holiday Seasons 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


FRED ZUTAVERN TOM S. BOYD 
General Manager Sales Manager 








THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS , 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®“5Tt 
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Paul S. Willis Reviews Food 
Industry stedchaaamnesonsc in 1951 


NEW YORK—"‘“As we look back 
over the months of 1951, we must 
conclude that it has been a good year 
on the whole in the food and gro- 
cery industry from the standpoint of 
the farmer, the manufacturer and 
the consumer,” Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., says in a year-end 
statement. 

“Crops have been abundant, vol- 
ume has been substantial, and there 
has been a plentiful supply of high 
quality products readily available to 
the consumer,” Mr. Willis said. 

“Notwithstanding this generally fa- 
vorable situation during the past 
year, there have been a number of 
factors which have created uncertain- 
ties that must be taken into account 
in any forecast of the year ahead. 
The prospect of war or peace, the 
effect of inflation, the trend of taxes 
and the nature and extent of price 
controls are uncertainties that will 
have a very definite bearing on the 
food industry next year.” 

Regarding the year ahead, Mr. Wil- 
lis said that grocery manufacturers 
are in a good position to do their share 
in turning out ample food supplies. 
However, he added, the trend of 
prices and earnings will depend on 
the influence of international condi- 
tions, inflation, taxes, price regula- 
tions and production costs. 

Following is a summary of Mr. 
Willis’ comments: 


Food Supplies 


In spite of the Korean conflict and 
the continuation of near record food 


Paul S. Willis 


consumption in the country, no gen- 
eral food shortage appeared during 
1951. Apart from temporary out-of- 
stock positions that resulted from 
price control regulations, hoarding 
and unbalanced inventory positions, 
the supply of grocery products dur- 
ing the year was abundant. For the 
year ahead, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture predicts slightly larger 
food supplies per person for U.S. civil- 
ians are in prospect. Exports of food 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 




















GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
e”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Evans Millin 


Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





We Specialize in .. 
FLOUR for BAKERS 


, ; “FRY 
- Bea rditown [ViddiA 


Seen the new rooms?... 
ot THE SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
your in Chicago 
Personality new rooms, 
hotel...now — ‘romatically designed. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 


James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr 


im mw 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








““Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


of Trade Build 











“For SUPER Results 


725)¥ USE QUAKER 
:: BB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


from the U.S. next year may not 
reach the near record total shipped 
during the past year in view of some- 
what larger world supplies. 

In view of the expected increase in 
disposable incomes of consumers, the 
domestic demand for food will prob- 
ably rise somewhat. In 1950, consum- 
ers spent about $52.5 billion on food 
and for 1951 the national food bill 
should approximate $56 billion. 


Prices and Price Control 


We have heard a lot of talk abont 
price increases since Korea, the ef- 
fect of price controls, and the extent 
to which prices would rise if one 
change or another were made in the 
control law. Let’s examine the rec- 
ord. Between June, 1950, and Sep- 
tember, 1951, the government’s over- 
all cost of living index rose 10%. 
Between the January price freeze and 
September, 1951, it rose about 1%%. 
Retail food prices this September 
were 12% above pre-Korea but less 
than 1% above the January freeze. 
This means that prices have remained 
fairly stable since then. 

Government price officials gener- 
ally claim credit for the stabilization 
of prices and argue that an extension 
of their controls and a strengthening 
of the act is necessary to prevent 
further price jumps. Last summer, 
top men in government predicted in- 
creases of 5 to 10% in food prices 
because of the Capehart and other 
amendments. Let’s see what's hap- 
pened. Instead of going up, food 
prices have not only remained stable, 
but there has been a decline on some 
items. 

It is interesting to speculate wheth- 
er the repeated price control warn- 
ings by the administration following 
Korea were not themselves largely 
responsible for price increases which 
accrued up to the time of the freeze. 
Is it not also possible that the basic 
supply and demand conditions which 
prevailed, rather than price control, 
caused the stabilization since the 
freeze? 

Increases in food prices up to last 


creases were mainly the result of 
(Continued on page 32) 














SONGSTER—The Loudonville Milling Co., 
Loudonville, Ohio; for wheat flour. Use 
claimed since December, 1934. Published 
Dec. 4, 1961. 

SAVOY—Standard. Milling Co., 

Til.; for wheat flour. Use 
Feb. 6, 1920. Published Dec. 4, 1951 

RED BALL—Standard Milling Co., 
eago, IIL; for wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 19223. Published Dec. 4, 1951 

RED-TOP—The Quaker Oats 
cago, .Iil.;. for wheat flour. 1 
—_ March 16, 1914. Published Nov. 27, 


GOLDEN MAID—American Cone & Pret- 
zel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; for pretzels. Use 
claimed since Feb. 26, 1930. Published Nov. 
27, 1961. 

SPUNGE-O-PEP—Bak-Kraft Corp., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; for sponge cakes. Use 
oe since Aug. 1, 1948. Published Dec. 
4, , 


TEXT’R-BAK — Bak-Kraft Corp., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; for baking of cakes. 
Use claimed since March 1, 1950. Published 
Dec. 4, 1961. 


SPARKLE — Zion Industries, Inc., Zion, 


Til; tor Use claimed since Jan. 17, 
1951. Published Dec. 4, 19651. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























Marsu & McLenNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 





Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 











TWO BAKERY-TESTED  #fSBom 


Gualiiy QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS A... 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also &t HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
_RYE 


All Grades—. Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


VAENNANT €6€ HOV T COMPANY 
GCAKSB CITY . MINNESOTA 





a rhetorical question 





How many insurance policies would it take to protect 
average man—or business — against every con- 
ceivable loss? 


A rhetorical question . . . but significant, because no 
two people—or organizations—are alike in their 
insurance needs. 

Reason enough for the Charles W. Sexton Company 
to assemble a combination of insurance skills, 
each contributing particular knowledge to the 
solution of a given problem. This specialized service is 
your assurance of thorough and efficient insurance 
programming in today’s complex economy. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 


Insurance since 1884 + Nationwide Service 
Headquarters: McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis 
St. Paul offices: 1580 W. Ist National Bank Bidg. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Millis 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








OPS Asks Report on 
Brands, Prices of 


Greaseproof Papers 


WASHINGTON—Manufacturers of 
glassine and greaseproof papers are 
required to file with the Office of 
Price Stabilization in Washington 
the brand names and prices of all of 
their “related grades” of glassine and 
greaseproof papers, OPS has an- 
nounced. 

Ceiling Price Regulation 76, cover- 
ing such papers, required that prices 
of related grades, not made during 
the base period, be reported. The 
base period is from Jan. 25 to Feb. 
24, 1951. 

Amendment 1 to CPR 76, effective 
Dec. 4, 1951, now requires that the 
prices of related grades which were 
made during the base period also be 
reported. Related grades are those 
which are priced in relationships to 
key grades, for which dollars-and- 
cents ceilings are spelled out, in prop- 
portion to the price differentials ex- 
isting between these grades during 
the base period. 

The new requirement, which must 
be complied with in 45 days after 
the effective date of the amendment, 
was found necessary for the proper 
consideration by OPS of prices re- 
ported for new grades. 

This amendment also adds to the 
regulation a provision under which 
the director of price stabilization 
may adjust any ceiling price to bring 
it into line with the level of ceil- 
ing prices established under the regu- 
lation. Such adjustment may be eith- 
er on application of the manufacturer 
or initiated by the director of price 
stabilization. Procedure for applying 
for adjustments is prescribed in the 
amendment. 

The new amendment also removes 
an ambiguity in the itemization of 
differentials which may be added 
to the spelled-out base prices for 
rolls when paper is sold in sheets, 
OPS said. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 
IN UHLMANN CONTEST 


CHICAGO—Although the deadline 
for submission of manuscripts is still 
months away, growing interest on the 
part of both graduate and under- 
graduate students at accredited 
schools and colleges all over the U.S. 
and Canada is being shown in the 
third annual Uhlmann Awards Stu- 
dent Contest for 1952. 

Three years ago, Richard Uhlmann, 
then president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, initiated this contest to de- 
velop and stimulate among college 
students a broader interest in the 
marketing problems of the grain 
business. The grain trade, it is point- 
ed out, offers many openings to quali- 
fied students graduating from col- 
lege. 

Participation in the contest is open 
to any student, graduate or under- 
graduate, of any and all educational 
institutions in the U.S. and Canada. 
It is also open to lecturers and in- 
structors who are working for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Participation consists of the prep- 
aration and entry of original manu- 
scripts which deal with an analysis 
of some germane aspect of the grain 
business, with particular respect to 
its marketing phases. These papers 
must be in the office of the Public 
Relations Department, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Room 666, not later than 
noon on May 1, 1952. Outstanding 
leaders in the grain and allied busi- 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











a 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. 


St. Louls, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Rennhaticalle Ind, A 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





v 
ru x 
OILS 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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nesses will judge and mark the en- 
tries. 

Substantial awards are being of- 
fered to the winning contestants with 
first, second and third prizes and four 
honorable mentions in each of the two 
participating classes—graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Eligible students and instructors 
who wish to learn more about the 
contest may contact the departments 
of economics, marketing or agronomy 
at their own schools or the public re- 
lations department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


GREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Bakery Workers’ Rate 
of Pay Up 5.7% 


WASHINGTON — Union scales of 
bakery workers rose 5.7%, or 8¢ an 
hour, on the average, between July 1, 
1950, and July 1, 1951, according to 
a survey conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Specialized hand shops made great- 
er gains than mechanized standard 
shops. Hebrew nationality bakeries, 
with an average rise of 12¢ an hour, 
led the upward movement. Workers 
in hand bread and cake shops had 
their scales advanced 10¢ an hour, 
on the average, while those in ma- 
chine bread and cake shops, which 
employed over half of the workers 




















BERKELEY 


"IMGs HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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studied, registered an average in- 
crease of 7¢. 

Approximately 85% of the 75,000 
unionized bakery workers in the 74 
cities included in the study benefited 
from scale revisions, which generally 
ranged from 5¢ to 15¢ an hour. 

Union scales are defined as the 
minimum wage rates, or maximum 
schedules of hours, agreed upon 
through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade unions. Over- 
time beyond established daily and 
weekly hours is excluded. The scales 
do not reflect premium rates; thus, 
they do not represent total hourly 
earnings of union bakery workers. 

On July 1, 1951, the average union 
scale for bakery workers was $1.45 
an hour, and varied by type of bak- 
ing from $1.18 in cracker and cookie 
plants to $2.04 in Hebrew bakeries. 


—snead 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK ANNOUNCES NEW 
_ PRODUCT, PRICE CUT 
RAHWAY, N.J.—A reduction in 

price on one feed supplement and the 

introduction of a new product have 
been announced by Merck & Co. 

The new product, a procaine pen- 
icillin feed supplement, is labeled 
“antibiotic feed supplement Merck 
Sp. 644.” Each pound of the product 
contains 4 grams procaine penicillin 
equivalent to 2.4 grams of crystalline 
penicillin G master standard. The 
price per pound ranges from $1.20 
for carload shipments to $1.28 for 
less than ton lots. 

A price reduction was put into ef- 
fect on vitamin B, and antibiotic 
feed supplement Sp. 626, bringing the 
price on carlots to 78¢ Ib. and on less 
than ton shipments to 82¢ Ib. A new 
assay technique has been perfected to 
describe more completely the vita- 
min Bz value of the product, by which 
future production will be standard- 
ized. 

Simultaneously, Merck announced 
the withdrawal of vitamin B, Sp. 622 
from the market. 





Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburs, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT eg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Youre Orry 











. SE. ere 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CW I'S. SACKS 








-PORTLAND 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsvilie, Missouri 


14,000 Sacks 


FAMILY - 


FLOUR 


Capacity 


FLOUR CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond 


Daily ° 


Virginia 


SOUTHERN OFPICES: Memphis, Tennessee 





BAKERS «. 


eal source of supply for all your flour needs 


CRACKERS ° 


07-4 5G > 
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Whee Flour Was 
a Cosmetic 


From The Northwestern Miller 
of Half a Century Ago 


N the days when powdered hair 

was in vogue and flour went not 
only into the mouth but also on the 
head, the miller had a double pur- 
chaser in each consumer; he sold him 
flour to eat and flour to wear. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Miller of 
Dee was a contented person; he nev- 
er suffered as his successors do from 
overproduction or slack demand. 

An idea of what this consumption 
of flour amounted to in the days of 
the four Georges may be obtained 
from the histories of that period. The 
famous Beau Brummell was in 1796 
a captain in the Tenth Huzzars, a 
position which he soon resigned 
owing, it is said, to his objec- 
tion to the powdering of hair with 
flour which at that time prevailed 
in the British army. 

In a very interesting book by Cap- 
tain Jesse, entitled “The Life of 
George Brummell, Esquire,” it ap- 
pears that “this absurd fashion of 
powdering the hair originated in the 
whim of a French Mountebank at a 
fair, who, to get an extra laugh out 
of his audience, greased his head, 
dredged it with flour, and then 
grinned horribly. But though powder 
was still worn in the army when 
Brummell left the service, it had been 
gradually falling into disuse in so- 
ciety in England since the tax had 
been laid upon it by Mr. Pitt, three 
years before; to evade this impost, 
many speculators brought forward 
powder made of other materials than 
flour; among them was Lord William 
Murray, a son of the Duke of Athol, 
who took out a patent, in 1796, for 
making starch from horse-chestnuts.” 

From the foregoing it would seem 
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that even in those happy milling days, 
there were not wanting those who 
were envious of the miller and desir- 
ous of substituting something for his 
product which would be “just as 
good.” Probably Lord Murray adver- 
tised that his horse-chestnut powder 
was superior to honest flour and al- 
leged that the latter lacked its old- 
time “nutty-flavor”’ and undoubtedly 
caused the hair to fall out. 


#& #& & BRITAIN CAN RECOV- 
ER—The British people for long 
years, under the system of free en- 
terprise, developed to full flower 
their high inherent qualities of inven- 
tiveness, initiative, high courage, in- 
tegrity and a willingness to take 
risks; and so served themselves and 
the whole world with the fruits and 
blessings of their admirable efforts. 
If the new government can restore 
that beneficial system which made 
Britain so great in the past, and if 
her people will abandon any further 
grasping for the delusive wonderland 
of Socialism, then unquestionably 
the nation will forge ahead, recover 
its lost ground and so greatly increase 
the wealth of the country in which 
all can share; for free enterprise, it 
must be remembered, alone creates 
wealth, whereas Socialism creates 
nothing, but merely redistributes, 
and only for purposes of consump- 
tion, that wealth which the beneficial 
atmosphere of free enterprise enables 
enterprising people to accumulate.— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


“If we had no big business, we 
would have to invent it. And if we 
are not willing to have privately op- 
erated big business, we shall have to 
have big business operated by the 
government. When the President 
said he would rather see one hundred 
small steel companies than one Unit- 





“This here food hoardin’ habit,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of 


the hes River Roller Mills, “finds me an expert. I sort of 
took the cure one year back yon- 
der when the berry crop around 
here was a failure and Mis’ Fetch- 


it said we’d keep ourn. So 
she canned and preserved 
and dried berries all sea- 
son, and that winter we 
et berries regular. All the 
young Fetchits got berry 
rash, Mis’ Fetchit and I 
nearly separated and to 
this day Mis’ Fetchit’s 


niece, Matildy, who was livin’ 


with us that year, screams like 


she saw a ghost when she catches a glimpse of a Mason fruit 
jar. So far as the Fetchits is concerned, that was the last 
time we ever did any hoardin’.” 


ed States Steel Corp., he was merely 
being nostalgic for the ‘good old 
days.’ But the President himself 
heads the biggest business in the 
world, the United States Govern- 
ment. Included in this government is 
the biggest insurance system in the 
world, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration; the second biggest bank in 
the world, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.; the biggest owner 
and operator of ships in the world, 
the Maritime Commission; and the 
biggest butter-and-egg dealer in the 
world, the Commodity Trade Cor- 
poration.”—Harold Fleming, in “Ten 
Thousand Commandments.” 


An employee contest held in a 
Minneapolis flour mill to produce a 
slogan for a plant sanitation cam- 
paign is reported on by George 
Ludcke. (To get this one you have 
to know that weevils are the biggest 
problem in maintaining cleanliness 
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in flour mills.) The prize was won 
by an old millwright who suggested, 
“See no weevil, hear no weevil, 
speak no weevil.”—Bennett Cerf in 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


eee 
ETCHING 
This is the land where the wheat- 
drill loom 
Weaves with meticulous thread 
A robe of green velvet to clothe 
the earth 
Through winter’s lowering gloom. 
Brighter the velvet where spring 
rills ran, 
Stitched stoutly at seams with 
hedgerow picket, 
Jewelled with scarlet of sumac 
thicket 
And stencilled with many a silver 
fan,— 
Closed in the hollows, opened 
wide on the hills,— 
Of the filigree cottonwood clan. 
Kunigunde Duncan 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


The Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Chicago, was ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue 
preparing and circulating among the 
trade and consuming public articles 
of anonymous authorship disparaging 
the wholesomeness of self-rising flour 
or the use of it. The company was 
also prohibited from employing pro- 
fessional or other writers publicly to 
disparage the wholesomeness of self- 
rising flour, and to circulate such 
articles under the name or names 
of the writers so employed and with- 
holding or concealing from the trade 
and consuming public such employ- 
ment. 


50 Years Ago: 


The Dominion Millers Assn. had 
to compete with royalty when it met 
in Toronto. The Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall were there, along with 
about 11,000 soldiers and many other 
thousands of civilians. The city was 
decorated and illuminated “to an ex- 
tent never before approached.” The 
electrical displays were said to rival 
those of the Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 


75 Years Ago: 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The millers 
of Minnesota, meeting here, have or- 
ganized an association to resist the 
suits instituted by George T. Smith 
of Michigan who claims the patent 
automatic traveling brush used in the 
manufacture of fancy brands of flour. 
He holds the patent, but the millers 


claim it was illegally issued at the 
patent office. Smith has sued Gardner 
& Moore of Hastings for $175,000 
damages. All the millers expect a 
similar suit, and they intend fighting 
Mr. Smith with money and influence. 

Alexander Graham Bell, professor 
of vocal physiology at Boston Uni- 
versity, was exhibiting the apparatus 
which, with improvements and modi- 
fications, would constitute the tele- 
phone. 

Recently completed in Kansas City 
was its first grain elevator, a 100,000- 
bu. wooden structure built by H. J. 
Latshaw and R. W. Quade. J. K. Da- 
vidson, a future president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, was operat- 
ing another. (By the following year 
grain would begin to flow eastward 
in sufficient volume to warrant the 
building of two houses of 200,000 bu. 
capacity each.) 





The Blish Milling Co’s ras 
Ind., it appeared to the 


as 
artist’s eye 75 years ago. 


Seymour, 
com 
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A CRUSADER FOR FLOUR 


OSEPH C. BEAVEN, whose untimely and 
J much-lamented death occurred a few days 
ago, made his mark as one of the a\lest flour 
milling executives of his generation. He was a 
clear thinker and had the essential qualities for 
leadership. Unlike most successful mill executives, 
he did not come into the industry until he was in 
mid-career, but it was not long before he had 
mastered the problems of mill management. 

This quickly-won distinction had its roots in 
his fine character, which stemmed from an exem- 
plary upbringing. He was the son of a Baptist 
minister, and his boyhood was spent in what may 
be called the “strait-laced” atmosphere of a 
small-town family household. His parents, English- 
born, were deeply religious, and this influence gov- 
erned the philosophies by which their son regulat- 
ed his life. Joseph Beaven was a very religious 
man. He was one of the leaders in the Union 
Church at Kenilworth, Ill, where he lived in late 
years. This small non-denominational body needed 
a strong champion. Joseph Beaven became chair- 
man of its board of trustees and was head of a 
refinancing and rebuilding committee—he was, in 
fact and in effect, the committee. Today the 
church is strong and firmly established. It bears 
the impression of Mr. Beaven’s will to achieve in 
a good cause. 

The minister who conducted Mr. Beaven’s 
memorial service told an anecdote illustrating the 
quality of this useful member’s understanding of 
service. He said that he had arrived earlier than 
he was expected when he came to Kenilworth as 
a new minister. As he walked into the parsonage 
he found, as he expressed it, “Joe Beaven, the big 
businessman, Joe Beaven, the aristocrat, Joe 
Beaven, the community leader, standing on a 
chair washing a couple of dining room windows 
which the man employed to clean up the place 
had overlooked.” 

Mr. Beaven’s life was divided into two parts. 
The first was a period spent with the Gold Dust 
Corp., in which he climbed the ladder of experience 
from a beginning as bookkeeper’s assistant. Thus 
his basic training in business was in the account- 
ing field. He learned to absorb a financial state- 
ment with uncanny rapidity and was able to 
quote from memory a vast quantity and variety 
of industry statistics. 

The second part of his business life was 
spent in milling, his first experience in this field 
being with the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
He began attending millers’ meetings in the mid- 
thirties but did not become widely known to the 
industry until the various divisions of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. were consolidated and centered in 
Chicago. He had then reached the top of the 
executive ladder and was quickly drafted by the 
Millers National Federation for the association 
tasks which claimed so large a part of his talent 
and energy for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Beaven’s service to the milling industry as 
a whole centered chiefly in the Millers Long 
Range Program. For years he had been concerned 
deeply with declining consumption of flour, and it 
was his thorough conviction that the industry 
ought to do something along affirmative lines to 
correct this trend. The idea of an industry adver- 
tising program strongly appealed to him. His 
deep interest led to his appointment as chairman 
of a steering committee which ultimately brought 
the promotion program into being, and the logic 
of his selection to head that work was inescapable. 

Mr. Beaven would have been the last and 
most unlikely person to complain of his early 
death as a consequence of over-zealous assign- 
ment of his personal resources to industry work 
that could benefit him only as it benefited all. Yet 
there can be no doubt but that whether he real- 
ized it or not, the sacrifice was as actual as it 
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was effective. The loss to his associates and to 
his company because of his too-early departure 
from this life is accentuated by his stature in 
the industry. His company shares with him the 
lasting credit that stands after his name in the 
good books of the milling fraternity. 


eee 
AN INSECT IS AN INSECT 


HE Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn., in 
a recent membership bulletin on grain sanita- 
tion, concludes: “It is inevitable that the Food 
and Drug Administration will direct its enforce- 
ment activities towards correcting storage condi- 
tions which result in contamination of food grains.” 

The bulletin reviewed the surveys made by 
FDA in the past two years in wheat flour and corn 
mills. It was pointed out that, while the details 
of the investigations are not yet available, “the 
Food and Drug Administration advises that they 
could be summarized as follows: 

“1. The proportion of clean wheat and corn 
which reaches mills for food use is surprisingly 

“2. The cleaning processes employed by flour 
and corn meal mills remove only a fraction of 
[insect] contamination. The cleaning is least ef- 
fective in dealing with weevil and other insect 
infestation inside the kernel. 

“3. Many elevators are infested by rats and 
mice and insects, and this undoubtedly accounts 
for a great deal of the contamination actually 
found in grain arriving at mills and passing 
through terminal markets.” 

Flour millers who have in the past been held 
largely responsible for insect fragments in flour 
will find considerable satisfaction—indeed, vindi- 
cation—in learning that the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn. advises its members “not 
to wait for an enforcement program by the Food 
and Drug Administration.” 

“Let’s get our houses in order,” is the advice to 
the association’s members, along with the re- 
minder that the federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 applies to interstate shipment of food 
grains exactly as it applies to other foods. 

It is pretty well agreed by informed persons 
in the flour milling industry that FDA has proved 
to its own satisfaction that millers should not 
be held accountable for hidden infestation in the 
wheat they must mill and for the resulting in- 
sect fragment count in the flour. 

Under present federal grain standards, wheat 
cannot be graded weevily unless there are live 
weevils on the exterior of the wheat at the time 
it is graded. When the standards were written 
years ago much less was known about the life 
habits of the weevil—that it grew from egg to 
adult within the individual kernels of wheat. Much 
more is known about these habits today. Investi- 
gations have proved that a clean mill does not 
contribute to the fragment count of flour. FDA 
inspectors probably would admit that there is a 
definite relationship between the degree of inter- 
nal infestation in wheat and the fragment count 
of the resultant flour. . 

Interna! infestation in wheat cannot be de- 
tected by following the procedures in grading 
grain under the present federal grain standards. It 
can be detected with recently developed tech- 
niques: Use of differential dye stains which color 
the insect’s egg plugs and of the X-ray machine. 
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Scientists at Kansas State College’s department 


whether a sample of wheat contains hi 
festation. 

Development of the X-ray technique 
determination of hidden infestation in 
not bring about a revision of the f 
standards day after tomorrow, or next 
next year. But certainly, with the evidence col- 
lected by the Food and Drug Administration in i 
survey of 16 flour mills, followed by its 
tions of country and terminal elevators, a revision 


whether it is on the outside or inside of the kernel, 
an insect is still an insect. 


Treasury and Census Bureau figures tell us 
these tax facts: 

The per capita share of federal spending just 
52 years ago was $6.85. 

The per capita share of federal spending just 
42 years ago was $7.54. 

The per capita share of federal spending 
just 32 years ago, shortly after World War I, 
was $60.40. 

The per capita share of federal spending 
just 22 years ago was $27.96. 

The per capita share of federal spending just 
12 years ago was $68.16. 

And your share of federal spending next year 
will be about $548.38. 


UNSCREWING THE INSCRUTABLE 


UPPLEMENTARY Regulation 80 to the Gen- 

eral Ceiling Price Regulation issued by the 
Office of Price Stabilization in a too-long-deferred 
effort to give temporary relief to bakers caught in 
a price squeeze may not warrant the rather 
defamatory term “inscrutable,” but in some 
aspects it seems screwy and in need of unscrew- 
ing. The polite bureaucratic terminology to use 
undoubtedly is “interpreting the interpretations,” 
these guesstimates being so confused and variable 
as to render the interim regulation more of a 
frustration than it is a help. 

But even when the regulation is untangled so 
that it can be understood and applied it isn't what 
the doctor crdered. For many months the Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee has been asking for 
a percentage system markup, this being the device 
bakers customarily use in calculating prices. OPS, 
through a spokesman who used the picturesque 
phrase, “we'll keep our clammy hands off your 
business,” seemed to indicate that this was what 
they would get. But it isn’t, and bakers now are 
faced with the probability of a permanent order 
further violating the percentage markup principle. 
John T. McCarthy, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. national affairs committee, makes 
this comment: 

“The agency proposes the development of a 
national factor by which all bakers, whatever the 
product or whatever the manner of their produc- 
tion or distribution or location will be fitted into a 
fixed pattern of price reflection of cost increases 
without relation to his own individual cost in- 
creases or of those of the other bakers in his 
area. I consider such an approach unrealistic and 
unworkable for our industry.” 

Curtiss H. Scott, ABA chairman, contributes 
the caustic comment that “in its endeavor to apply 
a national pricing factor to the baking industry, 
the OPS is making a suit that fits nobody but is 
insisting that everybody wear it.” 

Was it not ever thus when government laid its 
clammy hand upon business? 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


\ 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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St. Louis Bakery 
Production Men 


Discuss Sweet Goods 


ST. LOUIS—A record attendance 
of 130 was posted at the November 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club, held at the 
Columbian Club Nov. 19. Harold M. 
Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., 
club president, introduced the guests, 
wo included Miss Thelma Dallas, 
secretary of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
Charles Koch, past president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca, and Frank Jungewaelter, former 
secretary of the American Bakers 
Assn. Mr. Jungewaelter entertained 
the group with his one man band 
performance. 

Taking part in a panel on sweet 
yeast goods were Charles Riley, the 
Brolite Co., chairman; Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Paul Pfrom- 
mer, Durkee Famous Foods, and 
Frank Shafer, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Mr. Riley discussed problems in 
production of sweet yeast goods. Mr. 
Busse talked about the importance 
of eye appeal in sweet yeast dough 
products. Mr. Pfrommer covered the 
roll-in and Danish pastry types and 
Mr. Shafer discussed the use of in- 
gredients and processing. The dis- 
cussion ended with a question and 
answer period. 

A display of all types of sweet 
yeast goods, both wrapped and un- 
wrapped, was shown at the meeting. 


——BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WENDELL FISH NAMED 
TO BAKER-DAIRY GROUP 


CHICAGO—Wendell Fish, manager 
of the Federal Baking Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been appointed a member 
of the baker-dairy committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., replacing 
William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Clemens has resigned from the 
committee because of press of other 
association activities, Curtiss H. Scott, 
ABA chairman said, in announcing 
the new appointment. Mr. Clemens 
is treasurer of ABA and is chairman 
of the 1952 membership committee. 
The baker-dairy committee is headed 
by L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, IIL, and H. R. 
Leonard, Twin City Milk Producers 
Assn., St. Paul. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MELLODY MILLS READY 
FOR INCREASED OUTPUT 


CHICAGO—Mellody Mills, a half- 
million dollar feed mixing and fertil- 
izer plant owned by the Hawthorn- 
Mellody farms near Libertyville, Ill, 
will be ready to begin substantially 
increased production by the end of the 
year, according to C. F. Craig, plant 
manager. 

The plant, on the 3,300 acre Haw- 
thorn-Mellody farms, has been in par- 
tial operation for several months. By 
the end of the year, when construc- 
tion is completed, output of livestock 
feed will be increased from the pres- 
ent eight tons daily to 100 tons. 

Storage facilities in bulk silos for 
25,000 bu. grain and 400,000 Ib. bulk 
feeds are at the plant. It is planned 
to increase this to about 100,000 bu. 
grain and 1 million pounds bulk feeds. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 

From one third to one half of the 
youngsters born on farms move into 
the big cities. Sociologists say this 
is nothing to worry about; in fact, it’s 
a healthy situation that exists in 
every technically advanced country. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NUTRENA LITHOGRAPH—The Kansas City Office of Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
recently received a Thomas Hart Benton lithograph of last Summer’s flood 
from Wayne Sawyer, Jones Alfalfa Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, to Melvin P. 
Miller, manager of the Kansas City feed division of Nutrena Mills. The print 
was auctioned by the Kansas City Feed Club for flood relief. Examining the 
lithograph are (left to right) R. E. Whitworth, Jr., assistant manager of the 
Nutrena division; Vern C. Dean, manager of the dog food division, and Mr. 


Miller. 


Depicts Disastrous Flood 





Benton Lithograph Adorns Nutrena Offices 


KANSAS CITY—A lithograph by 
Thomas Hart Benton, famous artist, 
depicting the disastrous Kansas River 
flood of last July, will soon adorn the 
Kansas City offices of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., whose plant was hardest hit 
in last summer’s inundation. 

The lithograph is the gift to Mel- 
vin P. Miller, Nutrena’s Kansas City 
manager, from Wayne Sawyer, of the 
Jones Alfalfa Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, who bid in the picture at an 
auction during the meeting of the 
Kansas City Feed Club in November. 

The history of this work of art is 
unusual and interesting. For several 
months this year the flooded areas 
tried to obtain from Congress an ap- 
propriation for outright relief of per- 
sons who suffered damage during the 
disaster, now estimated by U.S. Army 
Engineers to have cost $870 million 
Strenuous efforts to obtain passage 
of this legislation failed. 


During this campaign in Congress, 
Thomas Hart Benton, well known 
artist, namesake and descendant of 
a pioneer Missouri politician and sen- 
ator, made a lithograph picturing the 
misery of families whose homes were 
washed away by the violent waters. 
The prints were sent to members of 
Congress to stimulate their interest 
and support for relief appropriations. 

Connoisseurs of the arts being 
rather rare in Congress, most of the 
lithographs ended up in the waste 
baskets and capitol trash heaps, 
from which_a number were indignant- 
ly rescued by Rep. Richard Bolling 
of Missouri and brought back to Kan- 
sas City where they were auctioned 
off publicly and the money thus ob- 
tained devoted to flood relief. 

It was one of these prints that was 
put up for bidding at the Kansas City 
Feed Club meeting, with president 
J. P. Parks acting as auctioneer. 
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Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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TORONTO—The annual report of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., and its wholly owned subsidiary 
companies for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1951, showed a substantial in- 
crease in net income and working 
capital. 

Cc. H. G. Short, president of the 
company, reported that the net op- 
erating profit, including revenue from 
investments, amounted to $712,232 
compared with $572,361 for the pre- 
vious year for an increase of about 
25%. Working capital stood at $6,- 
554,421 which represented an increase 
for the year of $289,939. 

Mr. Short stated that export sales 
for the year were higher than for 
the previous year and remained con- 
siderably above the prewar level. For 
the current year, however, Britain's 
indicated requirements were less than 
the quantity shipped during the year 
under review but it was hoped that 
a greater demand would ensue. In 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO. 
EARNINGS, CAPITAL SHOW GAIN 


Company’s Export Sales for Year Above Prewar Level; 
Regular Dividend of 7% on Preferred, $1.60 on 
Common Stock, Paid During Year 


the domestic field, the company’s 
sales were satisfactorily roaintained. 

lduring the year the Canadian mills 
had operated under great difficulty 
owing to the relative scarcity of 
high grade milling wheat and this 
shortage was likely to continue. The 
present year, which appeared at first 
to be exceptionally favorable, both 
in regard to size and quality of the 
crop, underwent a change of com- 
plexion owing to the adverse weather 
conditions with which the western 
farmers had to contend. 

Mr. Short stated that the regular 
dividend of 7% on the preferred 
stock and the annual dividend of 
$1.60 a share on the common stock 
had been paid. The Inter City Baking 
Co., Ltd., the company’s subsidiary, 
continued to maintain its sales posi- 
tion but was confronted with condi- 
tions common to the baking imdus- 
try arising from steadily increasing 
costs. 





Europe’s Winter Wheat Acreage 
Hiked; Aim Is to Trim Imports 


LONDON—Although detailed fig- 
ures are not yet available, it is al- 
ready apparent to observers that the 
winter wheat acreage in western 
Europe will exceed that of last year. 
The prevailing worldwide shortage 
of wheat has underlined the need to 
produce more at home in an effort 
to reduce the expenditure of scarce 
dollars in the U.S. and Canada. 

Field work during November was 
hampered by excessive rains through- 
out the whole of the area, but prog- 
ress is described as fairly satisfac- 
tory. The wheat has bedded down 
normally and, with the exception of 
Italy, no serious damage has been 
reported. Britain and France are 
listed among the countries with an 
increased acreage sown to wheat this 
fall. 

The flood loss in the Italian sown 
area has been assessed in the region 
of 440,000 acres, the centers of dam- 
age being located in the south of the 
country and to the north of the Po 
River. Some areas may be resown in 
the spring, but reports indicate that 
it will be almost a year before the 
larger proportion of the damaged 
areas will dry out sufficiently to al- 
low planting. The result will be a 
cutback in Italian wheat production 
in 1952. The central purchasing com- 
mittee has already stepped up its 
buying activities in the U.S., Canada, 
Russia and Rumania. 

The Russian authorities claim that 
the plan for winter sowing in the 
Ukraine has been completed to the 
extent of 101%. The sown area has 
been increased by 1,842,000 acres 
over last year and, of this, wheat 
takes in a further 1.8 million acres. 

The wheat area in Rumania has 
been hiked 600,000 acres with a total 
of 4.5 million acres. This is almost 
50% below the prewar acreage, but 
the loss is accounted for by the ab- 
sorption of Bessarabia by Russia. 

Good rains have been experienced 

India but the sown area is ex- 
pected to be less than that of last 


year. Wheat may prove an exception 
to this report, but more rain 
throughout the early winter will be 
a necessity if the result is to be av- 
erage. Even if the wheat crop is a 
good one, there is little chance of 
any reduction in the import require- 
ment of food grains, estimated at 5 
million tons. 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO., LTD. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as at Ang. 31, 1951 
ASSETS 


Current Assets— 
Cash on hand and in banks (net) 


Investments (market value $69,160.00) . 


Accounts receivable— 


After providing for bad and doubtful debts 


Inventories—valued as follows: 
Grain at approximate market value 


915,335.61 
1.00 


2,643,866.48 


Flour and feed at approximate manufactured cost 
Bags and materials at approximate manufactured cost 


and approximate cost price, respectively . 


Deferred charges to revenue 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax 
Sundry investments 


At cost less arnount written off ... 
Property Account—- 


grain exchange seat, etc. rivoies 
Investment in controlled com Yomery A peste sya eapeeT 


4,017,244.42 ,5676,447.51 


61,121.74 
8,851.09 
6,529.00 


671,193.87 


Land, water power, buildings, machinery and equipment 


at cost, less depreciation applied 
Less: Reserve for depreciation .... 


Good-will .... 


Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable 


Provision for federal, provincial and munic ipal taxes 4 


Reserves— 
Insurance and other reserves 


Provision for possible decline in inventory values 
Provision for future advertising expenditures .... 


Capital Stock 
Authorized 


7,036,171.01 
3,343,133.04 


3,693,037.97 
250,000.00 
$12,267,181.18 
$ 568,964.78 
453,062.20 


$ 1,022,026.98 


150,133.23 
125,000.00 
126,000.00 


400,133.23 


200,000 shares of no par value, common stock 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of 


$100.00 each 
Issued 


147,689 shares of no par value, common stock 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative Sei EE: 


$100.00 each . 


Earned surplus . 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax 


Contingent Liabilities 
On customers’ paper under discount 


Profit and Loss and Surplus Account fer the Year Ended Aug. 31, 


Balance at Aug. 31, 1950 . 


Add: Refundable portion excess profits tax, 1945.... tie 


Net operating profit for the year ended Aug 


Less: Interest 

Depreciation . 
Provision for income ‘taxes. eeu 
Directors’ fees . i 
Executive salaries 

Legal fees 


Dividends from investment in the controlled 


company .... 
Income from investments an 


Deduct 


Dividend on common stock ... 


Balance at Aug. 31, 1951 


Dividend on cumulative preferred stock 


per consolidated balance sheet 


2,953,780.00 
stock of 
1,500,000,00 4,453,780.00 
6,382,389.88 
8,851.09 


$12,267,181.18 


s 87,412.46 
1951 
$ 5,985,914.19 
25,545.89 
6,011,460.08 
31, 1961.... 
$ 33,904.40 


$ 1,603,446.16 


+ 164,380.63 


650,059.19 


952,047.40 

651, 398.7 76 
6,046.94 60,833.44 

6,723,692.28 
105,000.00 


236,302.40 341,302.40 


$ 6,382,389.88 








Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 


GRADING STANDARDS — During 
the past few years the Canadian 
wheat industry and the officials who 
control its policies and day-to-day 
working have been the targets of at- 
tack by representative British mill- 
ing and grain men. It has been al- 
leged by traders with a lifetime's ex- 
perience in judging wheat, and whose 
opinions warrant respect, that dur- 
ing and since the war the Canadian 
standards of grading have been sub- 
ject to gradual deterioration. In mak- 
ing this suggestion the men con- 
cerned are not thinking of year by 
year changes necessitated by crop 
conditions at specific times but of an 
over-all reduction in those high stand- 
ards which have given Canadian 
wheat such an outstanding reputa- 
tion throughout the world. 

The Canadian authorities looked 
upon this opinion with such serious- 
ness that two years ago a top flight 
mission of wheat officials visited the 
main British ports to examine sam- 
ples for themselves, and to hear the 
personal comments of members of 
the U.K. trade. 

The comments still persist despite 
the good-will built up by that and 
subsequent visits but British -opinion 
is not entirely unanimous in (criticiz- 
ing Canada. Milling, the Liverpool 
publication, commenting upon the is- 
sue, has quoted a letter from a Brit- 


ish miller challenging those critics 
who claim that Canadian wheat has 
suffered a loss of quality. 


He stated that “Canada has had 
the bad luck to have two successive 
very bad crops of wheat, and I am 
afraid she is in for a lot of criticism, 
much of it from those who ought 
to know better, for the next 15 
months or so, until we get on to the 
1952 harvest, which one hopes will 
be a normal one. I am one of those 
who has persistently refused to 
agree with the conclusions of many 
people that the Canadians have de- 
graded their grading system during 
the war years. I have studied their 
technical reports very carefully and 
there is no evidence of this in the 
facts and figures presented. The 
whole trouble lies, in my opinion, in 
the fact that British millers seem to 
expect Canadian wheat to support as 
much English wheat at 80-90% ex- 
traction as it used to do at 70%. The 
fallacy of this is surely elementary.” 


DOMESTIC PRICE — Considerable 
vocal dissension greeted Clarence D. 
Howe, Canadian minister of trade and 
commerce, when he told a farmers’ 
meeting at Saskatoon recently that, 
in his opinion, it would not be good 
business practice for the farmers to 
sell wheat to the Canadian people 


at a price higher than that estab- 
lished for foreign countries under the 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
producers were complaining that the 
domestic price had been left at the 
same level for years while production 
and living costs had risen. Spokes- 
men have previously voiced demands 
that the millers be made to pay the 
non-agreement price for wheat used 
in domestic bread flour production. 

On his return to Ottawa Mr. Howe 
initiated action to allow the govern- 
ment to guarantee up to $5 million 
of taxpayers’ money in short term 
bank loans to the prairie farmers ex-* 
periencing financial difficulties follow- 
ing their inability to gather their 
crops or to deliver to the wheat 
board until next spring. 


FUTURE NOT CLEAR—George A. 
Morris, president of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., told his company’s 
annual meeting that the firm was 
faced with an array of confusing fac- 
tors that made it difficult to judge 
tre future in the grain business. One 
main factor pinpointed by Mr. Morris 
was the heavy crop losses sustained 
by Argentina and Australia which 
meant that the world will have to 
look to a much greater extent to the 
supplies available in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
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DOLLAR STERLING PROBLEM— 
The urgency of the need to provide 
some link between dollar and sterling 
currencies in order to bring about a 
permanent cure of the economic dif- 
ficulties which have hampered trade 
in the postwar years has been recog- 
nized in Australia. The first practical 
suggestion which might lead to the 
integration, or at least bring about 
a closer relationship between the two 
currencies, has been made by Sir 
Douglas Copland, an economist and 
vice chancellor of the Australian Na- 
tional University. 

Sir Douglas suggests that Austra- 
lia should take the lead in a plan 
which would persuade the US. to 
invest in the future of the British 
commonwealth, Canada, as a senior 
member of the commonwealth, should 
join in giving this lead, he asserted. 
Australia, faced with a large adverse 
balance of payments this year, would 
have to suspend her development 
plans if she did not borrow overseas. 
At the same time, all the dominions 
require capital for large scale devel- 
opment. 

It is in the interests of the U.S. 
that the commonwealth as a whole 
should be developed but this could 
not be done by emergency measures 
to support sterling each time a crisis 
arose. 

When Britain sought further dollar 
aid, it would be better if Winston 


Churchill were able to say he was 
working 


with all members of the 
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British commonwealth toward a 
financial link with the U.S., which 
would offer that country its most 
fruitful long term investment. Sir 
Douglas pointed out, however, that 
Mr. Churchill could not do this with- 
out a lead from members of the com- 
monwealth. 
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SUPPORT GIVEN—Support has 
been accorded to this plan by W. J. 
Allison, president of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Australia. 
Mr. Allison declared that many finan- 
cial problems would be solved if 
there was a closer link between the 
dollar and sterling, and this link 
could be best achieved if the US. 
treated the commonwealth as a sin- 
gle unit. He added that the British 
commonwealth would remain an eco- 
nomic force in world affairs, and 
sterling would be greatly strength- 
ened. 

An easement of the dollar problem, 
observers consider, would go a long 
way toward solving the world’s food 
difficulties. The U.S. and Canada are 
rapidly becoming the world’s gran- 
aries, and only by a satisfactory 
financial arrangement can supplies of 
wheat and wheat products and feed 
grain be channeled to where they are 
most likely to find good markets. 


RUSSIA-DENMARK DEAL — Nego- 
tiations are proceeding for the ex- 
change of 10,000 tons of Russian 
wheat and 280,000 tons of rye in ex- 
change for Danish manufactured ag- 
ricultural products. Agreement is re- 
ported to be near. Denmark has now 
exhausted its quota of 1,617,000 bu. 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 
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FRANCE BORROWS WHEAT— 
France has obtained a loa of wheat 
from Italy. The amount involved is 


50,000 tons, which includes 25,000 « 


tons of hard winters from Sardinia 
and 25,000 tons of No. 2 or No. 3 
amber durum. The French’ have 
agreed to repay the loan, in either 
hard or soft wheat, in the crop year 
1952-53. 

Because of bad weather and a poor 
harvest, the French authorities are 
having to shop around for wheat to 
fulfill export commitments. In an ef- 
fort to cover some of the financial 
losses following this policy, attempts 
are being made to compel customers 
to take their supplies in the form 
of flour. 
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WHEAT SUPPLY 

WINNIPEG—Recording a drop of 
approximately 4,000,000 bu., the Ca- 
nadian visible wheat supply for the 
week ending Nov. 29, totaled 214,300,- 
000 bu. as compared with 218,700,000 
bu. the week previous. Comparative 
total at this time last year was 213,- 
700,000 bu. Deliveries of wheat from 
Canadian farms during the period un- 
der review, of 8,100,000 bu., were 
slightly higher than the 8,000,000 bu. 
marketed the week before. Canadian 
overseas wheat clearances during the 
week continued in heavy volume, 
with 8,100,000 bu. reported, as com- 
pared with the previous week's total 
of 7,800,000 bu. Domestic shipments 
of Canadian wheat were lighter, total- 
ing 4,400,000 bu. for the week. 
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Price, Wage Rules 
Outlined for Rocky 


Mountain Bakers 


COLORADO SPRINGS — “TI am 
concerned at the lack of concern of 
a great number of my business friends 
and the public in general of the pres- 
ent dangers of inflation,” said Allen 
Moore, assistant regional director, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Denver, 
in addressing the annual mid-year 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. held in the Broadmoor ho- 
tel here Nov. 25. 

“Inflation can become a deadly 
disease. It is more dangerous than a 
thief because you can’t see it oper- 
ate. Since 1939 it has stolen 46.1¢ out 
of every one of your dollars. The 
business man, both big and little, 
probably has more at stake than the 
individual consumer. Today his invest- 
ment in inventory has increased ma- 
terially and with higher taxes his 
earnings lower. In many places in- 
ventory replacements advanced so 
fast last fall that it was necessary 
to borrow money at the bank to take 
care of the increased costs. This can 
cause trouble if the prices come down 
as fast as they went up. The banker 
always wants his money as soon as 
your financial troubles begin. Many 
businessmen have lost their life’s sav- 
ings in a failure caused by falling 
prices. 

Loss of Customers 

“Another way business stands to 
lose is through loss of customers. As 
inflationary forces take hold, produc- 
tion costs are forced up. One man’s 
price is another man’s cost. The bur- 
dens of increased costs for material 
and labor are passed on by the pro- 
ducer to distributor, to jobber or 
wholesaler, on to the retailer and 
ultimately to the consumer. The com- 
bined prices of all consumer goods 
become so high that fewer people can 
buy. Business begins to lose custo- 
mers. Volume goes down. Unit costs 
go up. Production lags. The forces of 
depression begin to operate. 

“That is the type of economic con- 
dition we are working to prevent dur- 
ing the present emergency. I’m from 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Price 
control is only one of several brakes 
that is essential to curb runaway in- 
flation. Others are credit controls, 
material controls, pay-as-you-go poli- 
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cy on government spending which at 
present means more taxes.” 

John C. Livingston, acting associate 
director in the case analysis division 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
professor of social science of the Uni- 
versity of Denver and loaned to the 
government agency for the duration 
of this emergency, spoke on “Wage 
Stabilization Affects the Baker.” 

Mr. Livingston said that business 
controls imposed by the government 
are foreign to our form of govern- 
ment, but during times of emergency 
are necessary. At present with infla- 
tion staring us in the face it is nec- 
essary to control not only prices of 
commodities but also of wages, the 
speaker emphasized. He said these 
controls, however, should not be im- 
posed by one man or any group of 
men in the administration—the gen- 
eral public and especially business 
effect should have a hand in formu- 
lating regulations. 

It was the belief of the speaker 
that a general 10% increase in wages 
across the board should have been 
made, for at present there are work- 
ers that have not been given suffi- 
cient wage increases to enable them 
to keep up with increased prices of 
goods. Wages, he pointed out, have 
not been frozen, but are patterned on 
a flexible policy, working for the 
good of both employer and employee. 

The meeting was presided over by 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Colo., and president of 
the association. The meeting chair- 
man was Charles Kendall, Marx Bak- 
ing Co., Lamar, Colo. 

Ted Kunde, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, and secretary of the 
association, was unable to attend the 
meeting as he is seriously ill in a 
Denver hospital following a stomach 
operation recently. 

Other officers of the association are 
the two vice presidents—Jack Jacob- 
son, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, 
and Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, 
Casper, Wyo., and Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RECORD SUPPLY 
The 1951-52 supply of high-protein 
feeds—nearly 14 million _tons—is 
highest on record and one third 
larger than the supply five years ago, 
according to the University of Illi- 
nois. 
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OSTWAR imports of wheat, in- 
Prauaine flour, have fluctuated 

widely but have averaged above 
the prewar level. During the past 
two years, total import has been 
restricted considerably, and the gov- 
ernment has also promulgated regu- 
lations to favor importation of wheat, 
rather than flour, the latter being 
limited to imports by biscuit manu- 
facturers and small quantities by 
INA (Instituto Nacional de Abasta- 
cimiento). 

Total sales to Colombia by Canada 
and the U.S. through May, 1951, 
were equivalent to about 2.3 million 
bushels for the 1950-51 crop year. 
While this figure may still be in- 
creased, and although it is marked- 
ly larger than the 1949-50 imports 
of 1.3 million bushels wheat equiva- 
lent, the potential demand for wheat 
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Wheat and Flour Market 
Situation in Colombia 


By Henry A. Baehr 


flour would still appear. to be in- 
completely anticipated (see table). 

Official statistics of Colombia indi- 
cate an average annual production of 
3.5 million bushels during the post- 
war period, but various private 
sources suggested that about 2.8 mil- 
lion bushels would be a more realistic 
figure. Trade estimates as to the 
probable size of a free import mar- 
ket ranged up to 2.7 million bushels 
of wheat equivalent. 

The internal market situation in 
1949-50 presented every evidence of 
a sellers’ market because of the short 
supply of flour, and because of short- 
ages of preferred types of flour. The 
repeated references to open market 
purchases of flour only slightly ob- 
scured the existence of an active black 
market in flour. This market ap- 
peared to be particularly active in 





Wheat and Wheat Flour*—Exports to Colombia by Principal Suppliers, Average 1934-38, 
Annual 1945-46 to 1949-50 (1,000 bu.) 


—United States 


—Canada — Grand 


th: case of imported bread flours. 

The competition between the sev- 
eral segments of the trade in wheat 
and flour is intense, and each group 
has been able to obtain some assist- 
ance or concession from the govern- 
ment. Against a background of in- 
adequate supplies of wheat, flour and 
other foodstuffs, the resultant effect 
of the concessions to these com- 
peting interests has been to increase 
substantially the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. 

The wheat growers and the milling 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 


Circular issued by the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, is another 
in the series of preliminary reports 
by Mr. Beehr on Latin Americaa and 
Caribbean markets. Mr. Baehr,‘mar- 
keting specialist with the OFAR, 
conducted a survey in that area dur- 
ing 1950. 





industry are naturally interested in 
retaining for themselves the flour 
market of the country. The require- 
ment by the biscuit manufacturers 
for regular supplies of flour with 
specific, uniform qualities has been 
recognized by the granting of per- 
mission to import such flours direct- 
ly. The bread bakers have been in 


oon 
Wheat Flour Total Wheat Flour Total totalf 


29 113 von 152 1269 
526 526 q $1,695 

694 990 709 92,101 

603 1,032 2 307 11,890 

529 1,002 49 1,061 

282 325 1,035 1,358 

tCalendar years. {July-June years. {Includes Argentine exports 

0 bu.; 1945-46, 1,000 bu.; 1946-47, 402,000 bu.; 1947-48, 551,000 bu 
1 official statistics of the U.S, and Canada, and from semi-official 
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the unenviable position of being 
obliged to depend upon domestically 
produced plus such quantities 
of imported bread flours as have been 
available in the open market. The 
sources of this open market flour 
were difficult to trace, but reported 
prices were high. 

The interest of the general pub- 
lic is recognized by the government 
which is attempting through INA 
(Instituto Nacional de Abastacimi- 
ento) to control prices of foodstuffs 
at the retail level. This agency is 
responsible for the importation and 
distribution of required food com- 
modities, as well as the control of 
prices of domestically produced foods 
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in short supply. The effectiveness of 
this activity is limited by inacequate 
rationing control and the relatively 
small percentage of total consump- 
tion which is distributed by INA. 


Import Regulations 

Government regulations require the 
importers to obtain import permits 
for most items, seeds and a few 
minor items being excepted. Although 
these import perrnits are readily 
available and are accompanied by 
the permission to’ buy dollars at of- 
ficial rates of exchange, the neces- 
sary exchange certificate for such 
dollars purchased is sometimes not 


(Continued on page 43) 





Paul S. Willis 


(Continued from page 21) 
“scare” buying and “scare” pricing. 
The repeated warnings out of Wash- 
ington that controls would be im- 
posed stimulated both. 

If the administration had imposed 
across-the-board controls at the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict, or if 
the administration had given assur- 
ances to the effect that there would 
not be any controls, it is quite pos- 
sible that price increases would have 
been much less. 
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In the final analysis, the price of 
food, like the price of everything else, 
has reacted to the influence of infla- 
tion. Until and unless something is 
done to control inflation, accurate 
forecasts are impossible. 

The most significant factor bear- 
ing on the economic outlook for the 
food and grocery industry is the trend 
of earnings. Profit margins have de- 
clined, almost without interruption, 
for many years to a new low for both 
the manufacturing and distributing 
segments of the industry. 

The record of sales and earnings 
of 89 representative grocery manu- 
facturers kept by GMA shows that 
the average net profit after taxes of 
these manufacturers has declined 
from 4.6¢ on dollar sales in 1939 to 
2.4¢ for the first half of 1951. 

Similarly, the rate of profit for dis- 
tributors has declined from 1.7¢ in 
1939 to 1.1¢ on sales in the first half 
of 1951. 

This new low in the rate of return 
for the industry is highly disturbing. 
During this period of declining mar- 
gins, the actual unit production of 
goods has doubled and in some cases 
trebled. The only thing which has 
preserved the industry’s financial 
strength is the record sales volume. 

This trend of declining margins 
raises serious questions for the fu- 
ture of the industry. If the industry 
is to attract capital for expansion and 
technical improvements, it must be 
able to offer a fair return to investors 
who make the capital available. 

Taxes are placing a steadily in- 
creasing burden on earnings, and the 
trend of taxation is a major uncer- 
tainty faced by the industry. In the 
case of a group of 25 leading grocery 
manufacturers, for example, profits 
exceeded taxes by $47 million in the 
first half of 1950, but in the first 
half of 1951, taxes exceeded profits 
by $28 million. 

The most striking aspect of the tax 
bill is that taxes now cost more than 
food. In 1951, taxes are estimated to 
approximate $70 to $75 billion against 
a total national food bill of about 
$56 billion. 

There is certainly a point beyond 
which taxation cannot rise without 
reaching the point of confiscation. 
Some think that we have already 
reached that point. 
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and from New Westminster they 

were 1,990,123 bu., against 618,614 bu. 
34 30.00 FIRM NAME . P As a result of the new board order 
va to move all higher grades of wheat 
to this coast, elevator receipts here 
have been running from 300,000 to 
500,000 bu. a day, and stocks here 
are up to 8,000,000 bu., the largest 
figure in many months. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
‘in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

orders and some scattered cars for 
export to the West Indies. Running 
time was three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Dec. 15: 
extra high patent family $7.30@7.50, 
high patent $7@7.20; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6.10@6.20; first 
clears, unenriched $5@5.10, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: The Christmas holiday 
lull, usually apparent at this time of 
year, hit central states mills with a 
vengeance last week. Sales averaged 
around 25% of capacity, one of the 
lowest weeks in months. 

What sales that were made were 
small ones for fill-in purposes. The 
purchases apparently were made to 
hold stocks over the holidays. Brokers 
and millers forecast a virtual halt to 
business for the week ahead. 

Shipping directions also were slow, 
and some mills were beginning to 
need them badly. There were some 
reports current in the trade of price 
cutting. 

All types of flour moved slowly, 
with spring wheat varieties probably 
meeting the greatest demand. No 
cake flour of consequence was sold 
and only a limited amount of cracker 
flour. 

Flour prices averaged lower last 
week, but even this was not encour- 
agement enough for prospective cus- 
tomers to take on supplies. Brokers 
emphasized the reluctance of consum- 
ers to buy on a down market, point- 
ing out that there usually is the be- 
lief that it might go lower. However, 
traders say that a sudden market 
stiffening, especially after the holi- 
days are over, could precipitate 
heavy bookings. It is believed that 
inventories are being worked down 
to a point where considerable buying 
could occur if prices are right. 

Quotations Dec. 15: Spring top 
patent $5.80@6.20, standard $5.70@ 
6.10, clear $5.30@5.90; hard winter 
short $5.78@5.88, 95% patent $5.70 
@5.78, clear $5.15@5.30; family flour 
$8.10; soft winter short $7.09@7.49, 
standard $6.39@6.89, clear $5.93@ 
6.25. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
good flour sales last week as a re- 
sult of a break in wheat and lower 
flour prices. Mill running time was 
good because of satisfactory shipping 
directions. The demand for clears 
was reported to be poor. 

Elsewhere in the area, both mills 
and mill representatives reported 
that there was a decided pick-up in 
flour sales. Mills advise of sizable 
purchases being made by some of the 
larger bakery chains, and, according 
to mill brokers, independent bakers 
came in for lots ranging to 10,000 
bags. The revival in buying interest 
came with a break in wheat which 
enabled mills to reduce prices 6¢ to 
10¢ sack. Most business was booked 


demand, but late in the week prices 
eased somewhat with better ash 
clears about 5¢ sack lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Dec. 15: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.85, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.80, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.75, 
cake $6.75, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.35; spring short patent 
$6.20, standards $6.05, clears $5.70, 
low protein clears $5.15. 


East 


New York: Flour buyers continued 
their waiting policy last week, book- 
ing only for their immediate needs 
and strongly resisting coverage be- 
yond nearby. In view of the unset- 
tled overall situation, they apparently 
have decided to purchase only as 
their balances near exhaustion, and 
as they have been holding off on ad- 
vancing markets, they were equally 
unwilling to buy in volume on the 
markets’ downturn. Sales of both 
springs and southwesterns were 
therefore held to one and two car 
lots, the outstanding exception being 
a chain baker who covered his needs 
through January in southwestern 
flours. 

Levels wer? practically at the levels 
at which other buyers were interest- 
ed a few weeks ago, but as the de- 
clines continued, price ideas preced- 
ed them. Soft wheat flours were not 
offered freely but there was no cla- 
mor for them, and sales were hand- 
to-mouth. The demand for sweet 


gonds. as well as other bakery prod- 
ucts, was reported slow. 

Quotations were 10@30¢ lower. 

Prices Dec. 15: Spring high glutens 
$6.65@6.71, standard patents $6.35@ 
6.46, clears $6.10@6.30; southwestern 
short patents $6.30@6.42, standard 
patents $6.10@6.22; high ratio soft 
winters $7.15@7.95, straights $6.10@ 
6.40. 


Boston: A near complete halt in 
flour buying quickly dissipated early 
strength in the Boston flour market 
last week, and closing prices were 
generally below the previous week’s 
final quotations. Springs finished 
about 5¢ lower on the average after 
scoring a maximum advance of ‘15¢. 
In hard winters extreme losses were 
pared somewhat with final prices 
about 3@5¢ net lower for the week. 
Soft wheat flours were fairly steady 
with movements generally confined to 
slight adjustments of existing price 
ranges. 

Mill agents were siightly more 
hopeful with the new decline as they 
reported that inquiries were fairly 
general, although in most cases values 
were still somewhat above most buy- 
ers’ ideas. There was some buying 
at the low point of the week, but 
most of it was confined to immedi- 
ate needs. However, one fairly large 
house was reported to have made 
purchases of hard wheat flour to 
cover needs through January. 

While most of the selling end of 
the trade were confident that heavy 
scale buying was imminent due to 
generally acknowledged low inven- 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Guaranteed -— 
Wheat 


4,743 


Importing 


countries— purch., bu. Flour 


Austria 
Belgium 
Boliviat 

Brazilt 

Ceylont 

Costa Ricat ... 
Cuba 

Denmark? .... 
Dom. Republict 
Ecuadort 


20,209 


Egypt 

El Salvadort .. 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala{ .. 
Haitit 


Netherlands ... 
New Zealand .. 


Portugal . 

Saudi Ara 

Spain 

Sweden 5 
Switzerland ... 6,430 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 
U. K. 177,068 


‘United States* 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 


10,596 
2,030 


tories, it still remained a fact that 
general business at the consumer 
level was extremely disappointing 
and extending holdings far beyond 
usual periods. Outside of the normal 
pickup in sweet goods through the 
coming holiday season, it was gen- 
erally thought by many leaders that 
consumer resistance would grow be- 
fore it would lessen. 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.52 
@6.62, high gluten $6.82@6.92, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.46, standards $6.17@ 
6.26; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.17@6.42; high ratio $7.27@7.97; 
family $8.42. 

Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area went to a high figure last week, 
with the mills working on some good 
export business as well as clearing 
up a good sized backlog of direction 
business previous to the closing of 
the year. It was understood that 
quite a share of the export business 
in flour was transferred to mills in 
this area for fulfillment of the ship- 
ments abroad. 

Some new business was reported 
about the middle of the week when 
one of the eastern bakery chains 
came into the market and bought a 
considerable t of springs with 
up to 90-day delivery on the flour. 

Pricewise, offerings were very 
mixed last week with springs about 
unchanged but soft wheat showed 
quite a sharp drop from previous 
quotation sheets. 

Local area bakers were fair takers 
of flour but are only working on a 
replacement basis, keeping just 
enough flour on hand to protect their 
immediate needs. With a drop in 
wheat prices caused by the slowing 
down of export. business, mills are 
looking for some fairly good business 
in the near future, although the buy- 
er is wary of taking on any com- 
mitments as long as the grain mar- 
kets continue to show a weak trend. 

Quotations Dec. 15: Spring -family 
$8.25@8.30, high gluten $6.65@6.70, 
short patent $6.50@6.55, standard 
$6.40@6.45, first clears $6.14@6.17; 
hard winter standards $6.22@6.26, 
first clears $5.82@5.86; soft winter 
short patents $6.50@6.55, straights 
$6.30@6.35, first clears $5.30@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives 
report that a softening of flour prices 
caused little buying. Here and there 
a car or two were sold at discounts. 
The trade generally is reluctant to 
make purchases and, if anything, re- 
gards any softening in flour prices as, 
perhaps a forecast of things to come. 
The week was dull in all types of 
flour. Most sales were small fill-ins. 
As a rule bakers and jobbers are 
able to defer buying until the New 
Year. 

Direetions last week were very 


poor, 
Quotations Dec. 15: Hard winter 





bakers standard patent $6.06@6.33, 
medium patent $6.11@6.43, short pat- 
ent $6.16@6.53, spring patent $6.36@ 
6.69, medium patent $6.44@6.79, short 
patent $6.46@6.89; clears $6.09 6.58; 


159,914 25,646 
quantities (exporting countries) 


185,560 


255,149 
69,589 


Dec. 11, 1951. 


62,134 109,125 358,178 


88,700 232,979 580,917 
26,566 123,854 222,739 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


for 120-day shipment with a few buy- 
ers taking advantage of prompt ship- par not 
ment discounts of 10¢ sack. Clears 


, : *Sales confirmed by CCC t 
and low grades maintained a steady 


hrough 
through Dec. 7, 1951. tQuota filled. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian 
196 1b.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City 
Spring family $...@ ... $6.65@7.85 @. 
Spring top patent ie 5.80@6.20 + é @. 
Spring high gluten .............. éoeee was. * GE 5.15 @. 
Spring short 5.90@6.00 
8 





quotations in barrels of 


St. Louis Buffalo 


$8.25 @8.30 


ae Pee 
Spring standard 5.70@6.10 5.80@5.90 
Spring first clear 6.30:75.90 5.31 . 6.14@6 
Hard winter family sioiw bs -.-@8.10.. . 55 @7 a ee 
Hard winter short ... 5.78 @ 5.88 ‘ § “@ 5.85 e@.. 
Hard winter standard 5.70@5. 5.55 @ 5.65 6.22@6.26 
Hard winter first clear oh 5.15@5. 4.60@ 
Soft winter family ee ; a 
Soft winter short patent 7.09@7 
Soft winter standard 6.39 @6.8 
Soft winter straight er ax 640 a0 5.60 @5.70 
Soft winter first clear . . 6.2 ° a 
Rye flour, white ................ i 5. 5.75@5 @ 
Rye flour, dark ...... ‘ 75 a 
Semolina, standard, bulk .... . 30@6.5 a 
Phila Boston 
7.80 @8.05 @s8 


7.00@7 


New York Pittsburgh tNew ‘ 


2 $7.99@8.40 § a 
82@6.92 6.6996.90 6.50@6 
5.62@6 6.46@6.89 6.30@6.5 
6.36@6.69 615@6 
6.09@6.58 6.05 96.3 
6.16@6.53 6.00@6 


Spring family .... 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 6.06@6.33 5.85@6 
Hard winter first clear ......... @ 

Soft winter short patent ........ Ty BM 4 ..@ 
Soft winter straight 6.10@6.40 b.17@6.42 a 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 6.12@6.30 @ . 
Rye flour, dark ....... ~<a 5.12@5.55 a 
Semolina, standard. bulk “2s a 


Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent ... $...@7.55 $... 
Bluestem ee ey 
Bakery grades ... + 63 i. > Sa kad 
Pastry att ibe ‘. @ 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. ¢100-lb. papers. 


$..-@. 
6.65@6.71 
Ce ee 
6.35@6.46 
6.10@6.30 
6.30@6.42 
6.10@6.22 
ee RR 
5.70 @5.85 


° a a 4.85@5 
6.30@6 


a 
6.31@6.41 
++@. 


76.89 @. 


Toronto *Winnipeg 
Sering top patent - $...@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
Spring second patent. ...@11.10 10.55@11.05 
Soft whiter export ‘ @ 5.80 a 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 





reviews, are based on 
at indicated pints: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
. $69.90@71.00 § @ 67.00 
71.50@72.00 @68.00 @ 82.00 @ 80.00 
71.00@ 72.00 @ 69.00 73.5 75.25 G a 
72.60@ 73.50 - 69.00 73.50 @ 75.25 2.¢ ia 
Kansas City St. Louis Seattle 
$64.00 @ 64.75 @ 70.25 73.50 @ 74.1 74.25 a 
63.75 @ 64.50 89.75 28 74.50@75 7 @ 77.54 ia 
Mill run a ( 4 


3oston 


Philadelphia 
$ @ 82.00 s @82 00 
Standard midds, 
Flour midds. 


Red dog ... 


@72.25 
Middlings 
@ 76.00 @ 760 @i7T ow 


Toronto $... 
64.00 @68.00 


{Winnipeg 
{Fort William basis. 


00 @ 68.00 7.00@70 00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 
WHEAT 

- Chicago—— 

Dec. May 

268% 264% 





in cents per bushel 
FLAXSEED 
-Kansas City Minneapolis 
July de May bec Mar 
54 5 , 464 468% 
455 460 


July 
252% 





254% 
457 161% 

156 4160 

452 456 

" 459 
——_———_R Y E——_—_ 
Chicago Winnipeg 
Dec May 
2241 


- OATS — 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar Tec, May 
100% 102% 53 95 
98% 1014 . 
98% 
3 6 97% 
216% 216 > rn 03% 96% 


218% 2 2 2024 204% 


Minneapolis 

Dec May 

202 204% 
% 201 

206% 100% 

100% 

99% 


97% 100 


204% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Dec. 8, 





secretary of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat— -——Corn— -—Oats— ——Rye—- -—-Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
4,744 3,017 3,994 { 99 319 234 41 31 
1,055 66: 393 
13,699 735 2.66 .715 1,953 762 2,053 2 579 
125 5, $ 17 307 7 266 
,810 «10,788 11, 645 8 5 547 400 
3,494 24,515 & 32.23 3.03 743 7 365 7,653 
32,261 
16,603 


Baltimore 


Galveston . 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Mitineapolis ..... 
New Orleans 


260 


170,104 221.091 72 50,392 24,099 15,597 


high gluten $6.69@6.90; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.99@8.40, other 
brands $6.53@7.85; pastry and cake 
flours $6.25@7.70; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.62@6.67. 

Philadelphia: Another week of un- 
changed prices in the local flour mar- 
ket witnessed a slight improvement 
in demand in the part of both bakers 
and jobbers. Some observers believe 
this is the forerunner of a still broad- 
er replenishment program since most 
bakers have permitted stocks to dwin- 
dle as they deferred buying in the 
hope of re-stocking later at some- 
thing below present levels. 

Mill representatives say that order- 
ing thus far has involved only mod- 
est amount for nearby shipment, but 
anxiety over the supply outlook is 
likely to spur heavier placements 
in the next week or so, especially 
if there is any weakening in the 
price structure. Some believe the 
latter imminent in view of the re- 
cent. strength in millfeed. 

Cost-consciousness has long been 


»the dominant factor in the over-all 


picture, but it is reported that nu- 
merous bakers have given up on the 
hope for a setback because of the 
expansion in the export grain pro- 
gram. 

Demand for baked goods has suf- 
fered from the unpredictable weath- 
er experienced here recently. How- 
ever, most establishments are pre- 
paring for a banner Christmas season. 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring family 
$7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard 
patent $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.35@ 
6.45; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@6.60, standard $6.45@6.55; soft win- 
ter (nearby) $5.55@5.75, (western) 


$5.95 @6.25. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week was considerably more active 
than in recent weeks, apparently due 
to lower prices, with some fair sized 
bookings negotiated for 120-day 
shipment. With continued weakness 
in wheat prices and further declines 
in flour prices during the latter part 
of the week, inquiries and sales rath- 
er dried up, and buyers again re- 
turned to their waiting policy. 

Hard winters were by far most ac- 
tive, with Kansas mills participating 
in the greater percentage of sales. A 
few amounts of smaller volume went 
to Texas and Oklahoma mills. North- 
ern springs were worked in moderate 
amounts for 120-day shipment, but 
in most cases it was a car or two 
for 30 to 60 days. Buyers’ interest in 
this type of flour has dropped some- 
what with the higher price differen- 
tial over hard winters. 

Soft winters were only moderately 
active with sales limited to an occa- 
sional car or two with cracker and 
cookie bakers showing most interest. 
Cake flour sales spurted, apparently 
in anticipation of heavy seasonal pro- 
duction. 

Shipping directions were moder- 
ately active though not as heavy as 
in the preceding weeks. Stocks on 
hand showed a slight falling off, 
which is expected during this month. 

Export flour business was rather 
quiet to beth Europe and the Latin 
American countries, with only very 
nominal amounts being worked and 
The Netherlands. .showing most ac- 
tivity. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Dec. 15: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.10, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $5@5.20; 
spring bakery short patent $6.30@ 
6,50, standard $6.15@6.40, first clear 
$6.05@6.35, high gluten $6.50@6.75; 
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soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.35, 
straight $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.85 
@5.15, high ratio cake $6.40@6.80; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.27@7.35, pastry 
$6.50 @6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market dropped 
off sharply in sympathy with the 
declines in wheat, but no particu- 
lar buying was stimulated by the 
move. Demand continues quiet and 
probably will until after the first 
of the year, according to flour sales- 
men. The heavy declines in wheat 
were rather unexpected in the trade, 
and no one knew exactly how to 
analyze market prospects. No export 
business of any size showed up dur- 
ing the week, and mills continued to 
run at well under capacity. Family 
patent $7.55, bluestem $6.49, bakery 
$6.53, pastry $6.35. 

Portland: Flour buying was slow in 
the Pacific Northwest last week as 
the markets reached their seasonal 
dullness. There was a continuation 
of limited bookings to the Philippines 
and rumors that Nationalist China 
would buy in the near future. Re- 
ports indicate that Nationalist China 
will be given a loan of $3 million 
with which to buy flour ‘in this coun- 
try. It is presumed that this will go 
to Formosa. 

Domestic buyers were not taking 
on flour freely and markets were 
seasonally dull. It is not anticipated 
that there will be much in the way 
of bookings until after the turn of 
the year. 

Quotations Dec. 15: high gluten 
$6.56, all Montana $6.52, hard wheat 
clears $6.43, bluestem bakers $6.59, 
cake $7.38, pastry $6.55, 100% whole 
wheat $6, graham $5.96. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Offers made by 
mills to the British to cover their 
February-March commitments did 
not achieve the desired reaction, and 
some traders state that their con- 
nections reported a lack of interest. 
Subsequently, strong rumors in 
London financial circles indicated the 
possibility of the Bank of England 
unpegging the pound in order to al- 
low it to find its own level with the 
dollar. Since this would have an ef- 
fect on the price, the situation is 
currently somewhat confused. 

Jamaica, considered a traditional 
market for Canadian flour because 
of its membership in the common- 
wealth, took the latest flour busi- 
ness to the U.S., a step which oc- 
casioned some surprise in Canada. 
The bulk of the recent order for 
75,000 bags by Trinidad was covered 
by one large Canadian mill, the small 
balance going to two smaller con- 
cerns. 

There has been no indication of 
the finalization of a further deal 
with the Near East for low grade 
flour milled from No. 5 wheat. 

Although IWA quotas are being 
rapidly filled, the accent still re- 
mains on wheat sales, and there has 
been but little improvement in flour 
business to other destinations. 

With the temporary depression in 
the export field, the competition for 
domestic business is becoming keen- 
er. Quotations Dec. 15: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 
bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

The biscuit manufacturers came 
into the market for a small lot of 
winter wheat flour, but otherwise 
the demand from both domestic and 
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export outlets was dull. The current 
high prices for winter wheat pre- 
clude the acceptance of the low 
prices being offered for flour. Quota- 
tions Dec. 15: export $5.80 per 100 
lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Some export interest of a minor 
nature in winter wheat led to the 
offering of a premium, but little was 
forthcoming despite this incentive. 
Quotations Dec. 15: $2.35@2.45 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked 
for export last week totaled approxi- 
mately 103,000 bbl., with only ten 
countries reported taking shipments. 
Class 2 flour made up only 24,200 
bbl. of the amount, with Lebanon, 
Tahiti, Philippines and Ecuador the 
buyers. IWA flour sales accounted for 
the remaining 78,800 bbl., which was 
destined for Trinidad, Philippines, 
U.K., Gibraltar, Granada and Hong 
Kong. Domestic trade is fairly quiet, 
a usual occurrence for the pre-holi- 
day period. Mills are not operating 
to capacity, and stocks on hand are 
sufficient to take care of all buying 
orders. Quotations Dec. 15: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.55; second pat- 
ents $10.55@11.05; second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Vancouver: There was a more 
optimistic note in the export flour 
trade here last week as a result of 
the latest cabled advices from Ma- 
nila. The information was to the 
effect that Philippine Island buyers 
might be expected to come into this 
market some time in January for 


their requirements for the next three 


months. 

If the above information is cor- 
rect, it will be a new departure for 
the Philippines in that they will be 
placing three-month orders at one 
time instead of the usual one month's 
needs. Canadian shippers are very 
hopeful that the reports are cor- 
rect in that it will enable them to 
work on a planned program whereas 
for the past year the Philippine buy- 
ing has been very irregular, to say 
the least. 

Canadian mills are still working 
to secure some business in Indo- 
nesia and also in Ceylon, but so far 
no definite orders have been placed. 
In connection with the Ceylon trade, 
while bids were sought a short time 
ago from Canadian mills, nothing 
apparently has been done with the 
matter. 


Domestic business continues steady 


with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents $11.85 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $9.75 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $11.95 and western cake 
flour $13.25 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, '52 
Dex Dec Dec. Dec Dec 
11 12 13 14 17 
Gulf* $1.84 $1.87 $1.84 se 79 $1 84 
Gulft 1.77 1.80 1.77 1 
Gulft 1.72 1.75 1.72 1 72 
East Coast 1.77 1.80 1.77 72 1.77 
West Coast 1.59 1.62 1.54 5 1 


(Wheat, in cer 
To July 31, 52 
Dex rec Dec. 
il 2 q 17 
Gulf* 71 72 7 5 71 
Gulft . 68 £ 5 56 68 
Gulft 66 57 56 66 
East Coast 72 73 72 71 
West Coast . 6 6f 61 
*Guif to all of 
Middle East, 
islands. 
Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 


its per bu.) 


Europe, 
all of 


Mediterranean 
Africa and adjacent 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With trading quiet 
and production holding steady, prices 
turned down 50¢@$1 ton from the 
levels of a week earlier, the greatest 
declines occurring on bran and stand- 
ard midds. Quotations: bran $07, 
standard midds. $68, flour midds. $69, 
red dog $69. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was steady, and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $66@67, standard bran 
$65.50@66.50, standard midds. $67@ 
68, flour midds. $67@68, mixed feeds 
$67 @68, red dog $67 @68. 

Sulina: Demand was good with 
prices unchanged. Supplies of shorts 
were in line with trade requirements, 
but bran was in light supply. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: ban $65.50 
@66, gray shorts $67.50@68. 

Hutchinson: Bran was steady at 
50¢ ton lower last week while shorts 
were off $2.50, largely due to a de- 
cline in demand. Cattle feeders re- 
mained strong buyers of bran and 
were responsible for steady prices. 
Shorts declined with the fall in the 
poultry market. Carlot quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $65@65.50, 
shorts $66@66.50. 

Kansas City: Heavy slaughter of 
pigs, light demand for poultry feed- 
ing and moderate interest in buying 
shown by the mixer trade caused 
millfeed to decline in price during the 
week. A seasonal narrowing of the 
bran and shorts spread was expe- 
rienced, with bran actually exceed- 
ing shorts in value for the first time 
in two years. Quotations Dec. 17: 
Bran $64@64.75, shorts $63.75 @64.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
30¢ lower on bran and $1 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $67.50@68.50, mill run $68.50 
@69.50, shorts $69.50@70.50; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Dec. 15: 
bran $73.50@74, gray shorts $74.50@ 
75, delivered Texas common points, 
about $1.25 lower on bran and $1.75 
off on shorts, compared with the 
week previous. Demand was less ac- 
tive while offerings were ample. 

St. Louis: Demand continues to be 
very strong for bran with less inter- 
est being shown in shorts. Bran $69.75 
@70.25, shorts $69.75@70.25, St. 
Louis. 

Chicago: Millfeeds ran into deter- 
mined price resistance and extremely 
slow demand on the final two days 
of trading for the week ending Dec. 
17. Offering prices by mills still were 
held near the previous week’s clos- 
ing figures, but brokers emphasized 
that takers were few. Trading was 
slow. Bran led the decline with a 
drop of $1.60, but standard middlings 
and flour middlings were not far be- 
hind with declines of $1. Red dog was 
90¢ down. Traders attributed the 
lack of interest to a holiday lull. Quo- 
tations Dec. 17: Bran $69.90@71, 
standard midds. $7150@72, flour 
midds. $71@72, red dog $72.50@ 
73.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices were 
steady to slightly lower, with bran 
unchanged at $74.25@75.75. Shorts 
declined $2@2.50 and were selling at 
$76@77.50. Sales of bran were fairly 
good to mixers and dealers, but shorts 
were draggy with supplies light for 
spot delivery. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices held their 
own against a falling grain market 
last week and despite good produc- 
tion by flour mills in this area, De- 
mand throughout this area for mill- 
feeds remains very strong. Quota- 
tions: standard brand $73.50@74.50, 
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Louis A. King 


CHANGES IN BAKERS’ INSTITUTE—Howard O. Hunter, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, has announced that Louis A. King 
has been appointed director of the department of sanitation of the institute 
effective Dec. 15, 1951. Dr. Edward L. Holmes, who organized this department 
and has been its director for six years, has resigned to go inte private business 
association. Mr. King joined the staff of the department of sanitation on 
March 15, 1948, and has been chief inspector for the department. Before 
joining the staff of the institute Mr. King was with the inspection division of 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration, and previous to that had worked 
in responsible positions with Connecticut’s Dairy and Food Commission. 





standard midds. $73.50@74.50, flour 
midds. $73.50@75.25, red dog $73.50 
@75.25. 

Boston: Millfeeds continued their 
upward climb in the Boston market 
last week despite growing caution 
among the larger operators in the 
trade. Supplies continued tight in 
most lines, but the demand was ap- 
parently sufficient to enable sellers 
to easily obtain their asking prices. 
Once in a while some Canadian offer- 
ings are placed on the market at 
somewhat lower levels than domestic 
feeds but these are quickly snapped 
up. Bran finished about $2 higher 
after an early gain of $3. Middlings 
halved an extreme gain of $4. Mixed 
feeds closed $1.50 higher. Quotations 
Dec. 15: standard bran $82, midds. 
$80, mixed feeds $82. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $3 then fell off $1 the early 
part of last week and caused uncer- 
tainty among prospective feed buy- 
ers. The week was very quiet, and 
more caution then usual was dis- 
played in buying by both retail and 
wholesale trade. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points:: bran $78@79, 
standard midds. $78@79, flour midds. 
$80.10@81.10, red dog $82.10@82.40. 

Philadelphia: Increasing anxiety 
over the availability of millfeeds 
found a further broadening of de- 
mand at a time when offerings were 
limited. It is reported that some mills 
are directing current production to 
the fulfillment of previously-placed 
orders. The Dec. 15 quotation list 
shows bran, standard midds. and 
red dog all quoted at $82, increases 
of $4, $5 and $2, respectively, over 
the previous week. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week. The situation 
continued tight, with demand exceed- 
ing supply, however, and plants sold 
through January. Mills are working 
to capacity seven days a week, 24 
hours a day. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $71, midds. $76. To Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $78, midds. 
$83. To California: red bran and mill 
Tun $78.50, midds. $83.50, f.o.b. San 


Francisco and Los 
plan holidays 
New Year's. 
Portland: Mill 
dlings $77.50. 
Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued very strong last week, and 
supplies were extremely limited. An- 
other advance was registered during 
the week, with quotations moving up 
to $72.25 ton, delivered common 
transit points. But while demand 
slowed down a bit as a result of re- 
cent sharp advances, no improve- 
ment in the supply situation was 
noted. Limited amounts of January 
and February were all that were 
quoted, and found ready sale at the 
current price, $72.25 ton. 
Toronto-Montreal: While there is 
some sales resistance to the high 
prices currently operative, the mar- 
ket remains tight. Export interest 
waned for a few days, but U.S. buy- 
ers are now back in the market as 
strongly as ever. Quotations Dec. 15: 
bran $76, shorts $76, middlings $77, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types con- 
tinue in keen demand, with the bulk 
of the output from western mills 
moving into eastern Canada. Prices 
remain firm. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran and 
shorts $64@68, midds. $67@70; all 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $4@5 extra. 
Vancouver: Increased demand both 
from the East and West coupled 
with limited supplies due to weather 
conditions, pushed millfeed prices 
higher at prairie mills during the 
week. Bran was $2 higher with shorts 
and middlings gaining $1.50 ton. Bran 
and shorts are now on an even basis. 
Cash car quotations: bran $70.80@ 
74.05, shorts $70,80@72.55, middlings 
$71.80 @72.55. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
fair and the demand continues at a 
good pace. Quotations Dec. 15: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $6.10, oatmeal 


Angeles. Mills 
Christmas Day and 


run $71.25, mid- 





in 98-lb. cottons $7.35, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has re- 
sulted in a slight increase in the de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Prices remain steady. Quotations Dec. 
15: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $5.90@ 
6.10 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, $7.15 @7.40. 
All prices cash carlot. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: With prices about un- 
changed, rye flour business was rath- 
er slow last week. Only scattered 
sales were reported. Quotations: 
pure white rye $5.75@5.80, medium 
rye $5.55@5.60, dark rye $4.75@4.80. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices moved 
up in the central states area last 
week, discouraging business. Brok- 
ers said potential customers saw the 
wheat market taper off somewhat, 
and this encouraged them in the be- 
lief that rye also would come down. 
Quotations Dec. 15: white patent 
rye $5.95, medium $5.75, dark $4.95 
@5.55. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Pure white $6.38, 
medium $6.18, dark $5.38, rye meal 
$5.88. 

New York: At the high quotations 
on rye flour, bookings were for needs 
only. Pure white patents $6.31@6.41. 

Buffalo: With rye grain rising in 
price last week, sales of rye flour 
dropped to a low point in this mar- 
ket. Buyers were inclined to sit on 
the side lines and await a settling of 
the market. Retail sales of rye prod- 
ucis, however, are holding well. Some 
bakers who have business on the mills 
books are electing to take their ship- 
ments now to reinforce their waiting 
positions until they can more. accu- 
rately determine their future needs. 
Quotations: white rye $6.48@6.53, 
medium rye $6.30@6.33, dark rye 
$5.48 @5.53. 

Pittsburgh: Wholesale and retail 
bakers continued to show resistance to 
the present prices on rye flour. Only 
a minimum of small fill-ins comprised 
last week’s business in rye patents. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye flour No. 1 $6.12@ 
6.30, medium $5.92@6, dark $5.12@ 
5.55, blended $6.22@6.36, rye meal 
$5.57 @5.80. 

Philadelphia: Another display of 
strength in the local rye market fur- 
ther cooled interest in dark flour 
and bakers as a whole were spread- 
ing stocks thin in the hope of a trend 
reversal which will lower their cost. 
Hand-to-mouth orders are contribut- 
ing the only activity at the moment. 
The Dec. 15 quotation on rye white 
of $6.30@6.40, compares with $5.95@ 
6.05 a week earlier. 

Portland: White rye $7.56, pure 
dark $6.26. 
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WORK OF ST. LOUIS 
BAKERS COMPLIMENTED 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association of 
St. Louis were complimented by Will- 
iam C. Richardson, field representa- 
tive of the Small Businessmen’s Assn., 
and speaker at the Nov. 14 meeting, 
on their excellent progress as a unit, 
especially in the matter of employ- 
ing a full-time sanitation consultant. 

George F. Reeves, who serves the 
association in the capacity of sani- 
tarian, then pointed out the many 
forward steps which have been ac- 
complished during the past year, and 
congratulated the association on the 
uniform sanitation prevalent in 
members’ plants. 
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Corn Price Order 
Proposal Follows 
Pattern of OPA 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization industry advisory 
committee for corn sparked along this 
week in noble fashion under the 
chairmanship of A. F. Kruger, OPS 
price executive, and completed its 
discussions of a corn price ceiling 
order in a one-day session. A two-day 
meeting originally had been planned. 

The specimen draft of the OPS 
ceiling order generally follows the 
pattern of the former Office of Price 
Administration regulation with two 
major price areas—A and B. 

The area price ceiling would re- 
flect for country elevator operators 
the farm ceiling price plus their nor- 
mal handling charge, which as pro- 
posed at the OPS session would 
amount to 4%%4¢ bu. On top of this 
price there would be one merchan- 
dising margin plus freight to ter- 
minal, where another mark-up would 
be available. 

Mark-Ups Discussed 

At the Chicago market, for exam- 
ple, there would be a merchandising 
mark-up plus a commission on deliv- 
eries for the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This would mean that the indicated 
OPS cash ceiling price of $2 bu. for 
No. 2 yellow at Chicago of $2 (basic) 
would be increased by 4¢ bu. on Chi- 
cago Board of Trade future contract 
deliveries if the OPS allowed the rec- 
ommended 1% commission for mer- 
chandisers and commission merchants 
at this market. 

This would indicate a _ potential 
corn ceiling on Chicago Board of 
Trade futures contract deliveries of 
not less than $2.04 bu. for No. 2 
yellow. Premiums and _ discounts 
would apply from that base. 

The final point at issue in the pro- 
posed corn order was market differ- 
entials. The industry committee rec- 
ommended a 5%¢ differential between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Southwest- 
ern market representatives asked 
that Omaha ceilings be about 7¢ be- 
low and Kansas City about 5¢ below 
the Chicago ceiling. 

OPS gave no official word on the 
probable Chicago ceiling. The level 
indicated above is an estimate based 
on current parity. Also, no positive 
sign was given that ceilings would be 
invoked if the Chicago market should 
reach parity. The OPS cannot set a 
ceiling for corn at less than parity 
at the farm, and it is possible that 
corn at the terminal could sell above 
parity while the farm price remained 
below farm parity-ceiling levels. 
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KANSAS FIRE 
BURDETT, KANSAS—A loss esti- 

mated between $8,000 and $10,000 

was caused by fire early Dec. 13 at 
the Farmers Cooperative Assn. here. 
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FRANCIS C. JONES NAMED 
TO OPS FOOD UNIT SPOT 


WASHINGTON—Francis C. Jones 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the food and restaurant division 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

George L. Mehren is head of the 
division, which is responsble for 
OPS activity affecting the baking 
industry. Mr. Jones has been an econ- 
omist with the division for nearly a 
year, coming on government service 
following eight years with the Min- 
nesota Valley Canning Co., LeSueur, 
Minn 
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WASHINGTON — A grain trade 
industry advisory commiytee, meeting 
on the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment, has been given a proposed 
schedule of details to be discussed 
when the industry meets formally 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Chicago Jan. 31-Feb. 2 to 
conclude a new storage agreement 
for the coming crop year. 

The first item on the schedule, 
which was prepared by USDA, is a 
discussion of rates, which USDA set 
up as the problem between a daily 
rate and the present schedule. 

With this nod of recognition at the 
price problem involved, USDA then 
set forth a series of changes which 
appear to be designed to correct de- 
fects in the current draft of the con- 
tract. 

From a first, casual study of the 
slate for the Chicago meeting it can 
be seen that USDA wants to tighten 
up some loose ends of the present 
agreement. 

Loading Capacity 

One of the things USDA wants to 
pin down is. the ability of ware- 
housemen to perform certain func- 
tions. This largely concerns country 
houses. It is proposed that when a 
country elevator makes application 
for inclusion in the storage agree- 
ment that the operator set forth de- 
tails disclosing his ability to load 
out a certain number of cars of grain 
a day. 

This. request seems to reflect a 
conclusion by USDA that country ele- 
vator operators have over-estimated 
their ability to load out cars in ex- 
cess of their actual loading capacity. 
It does not seem that this proposal 
is an unusual one on the part of the 
government which in the past has 
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USDA Maps Proposals for New 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 


been criticized for its failure to order 
cars ou§{ when there was danger of 
congestion in many areas. 

A point of significant importance 
is that of bonding. USDA wants the 
bonding provisions of the contract 
tightened as far as terminal ware- 
housemen are concerned. 

USDA is also asking that the pres- 
ent contract be refined to covér no- 
tification of grain alleged to be going 
out of condition. The government 
asks that where a warehouseman re- 
ports grain going out of condition 
that samples of the grain be submit- 
ted for inspection to bear out the 
allegation of the warehouseman. 

Non-Tolerance Grain 

Another point which may be one 
of controversy is the USDA proposal 
to reject grain not within .3% toler- 
ance for protein. In the past the 
government has never shown any 
great regard for protein premiums, 
nor has the producer in the turn-over 
of loan wheat. The demand that 
the warehouseman maintain so deli- 
cate a balance seems arbitrary and not 
in line with previous USDA practices. 
Perhaps this request may indicate 
another change in the Production 
and Marketing Administration grain 
branch policy. 

On the credit side of dealing be- 
tween the USDA and country ele- 
vators, USDA proposes that when a 
rejected car of grain is sold for the 
account of the warehouseman, the 
proceeds may be retained by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for the ware- 
houseman’s account. It was asserted 
at the meeting here that there have 
been cases where the warehouseman 
obtained funds from a rejected car 
sale, and the funds were not avail- 
able for recovery by CCC. 





Federation to Sponsor Research 
on Cause and Cure for Sick Wheat 


CHICAGO—The grain grades com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration is of the opinion that the 
sick wheat problem is one of the most 
important in the milling field at this 
time and as a first step toward its 
solution has appointed a subcommit- 
tee to collect all available informa- 
tion on the subject and map plans 
for research work. 

It is reported that sick wheat is 
much more prevalent this year than 
usual in most areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In view of the wet condi- 
tions which prevailed through:a large 
part of the harvest season and the 
high humidity which was general aft- 
er harvest. 

The grain grades committee of the 
federation reports that heavy losses 
have already taken place in some 
areas on account of damage to wheat 
and the committee expresses the fear 
that a great deal of additional loss 
may be suffered before the end of 
the present crop year. 

“It is unfortunate that knowledge 
about sick wheat is not more exten- 
sive and exact,” an official of the fed- 
eration stated. “In fact, the term it- 
self is rather elastic and is loosely 
applied to various kinds of damage 
which take place while wheat is in 
storage,” he added. 

In general, the term sick wheat is 
most generally applied to germ-dam- 
aged wheat. The condition most often 


develops when wheat containing more 
than an average amount of moisture 
is put into storage, but not all by any 
means of the high moisture wheat is 
affected. Cases have been reported 
where relatively dry wheat has been 
afflicted with germ damage. The germ 
becomes progressively more dark 
in color until finally, in most cases, 
it is a dark brown. 

It is usually assumed that sick 
wheat will not germinate. This is true 
especially in the advanced stages, but 
instances are reported in which 
wheat containing a substantial por- 
tion of damaged kernels has shown 
nearly perfect germination. 

There are conflicting reports re- 
garding the effect of sick wheat upon 
the baking quality of flour milled 
from it. “There is plenty of evidence 
to support the idea that sick wheat 
makes a decidedly inferior baked 
product,” the federation official re- 
ported, “but it is by no means un- 
common to find that it has little ef- 
fect on baking quality, and there are 
some cases in which Farinograph 
curves are improved.” 

In advanced cases, sick wheat af- 
fects the color of the bran and inter- 
feres with the normal separation of 
the bran from the endosperm. 

The variability of its effects seems 
to be one of the characteristics of 
sick wheat. It is often, but not always, 
accompanied by mold. Frequently 


ing to help alleviate the trouble. 
prevailing view, however, is 
when wheat becomes sick, there is 
not much that can be done. 

The grain grades committee of the 
federation proposes to outline a re- 
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SALESGIRLS’ CONFERENCE 

LODI, N.J.—The Passaic and Ber- 
gen County division of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers Board of Trade held its 
fifth annual salesgirls’ conference 
here Nov. 14, with an attendance of 
about 200 in spite of the very stormy 
weather. Retail selling technique and 
uniforms were discussed and a panel 
of past presidents’ wives answered 
queries during the question and an- 
swer period. Trimming and packaging 
for holiday goods were demonstrated. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
MEETS; OFFICERS FOR 
COMING YEAR NOMINATED 


PITTSBURGH—A slate of officers 
to be voted on at the January meet- 
ing was presented at a recent lunch- 
eon meeting of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club. 

The nominating committee present- 
ed the following slate: C. T. Scho- 
maker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons, 
president; W. H. Stokes, King Midas 
Flour Mills, vice president; A. E. 
Edwards, Hubbard Milling Co., secre- 
tary; Phil A. Mohler, flour broker, 
treasurer; Vic Wintermantel, flour 
broker, director to National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. 

Nominated as directors of the club 
were J. W. Jaeger, Charles Koch & 
Co.; John T. Sherry, flour broker; 
Fred W. Lang, International Milling 
Co.; Thurman Schomaker, Schomaker 
company; J. Spagnol, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were Ben Peoples, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co.; Edward Peek, 
Edward M. Peek Co., and Mr. Spag- 
nol. 

Joseph Pollack, the oldest flour 
broker in the tri-state area, was pre- 
sented at the meeting with an honor- 
ary membership in the club. Mr. Pol- 
lack, now 83, was an active member 
of the club for many years. He is 
still active in business. 

William E. Marland, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., president of the club, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 8, 
1951, and Dec. 9, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
8, 
1951 
6,383 


9, 
1950 
255,604 
65,174 vos 
18.454 2,791 
8,207 728 
33,316 302 
15,273 ee 
Soybeans .... 15,316 eae eee 
Stecks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets -Dec. 8 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000’s omitted): wheat, 
45 (3,167) bu.; corn, 3,719 (6,168); oats, 
none (36); 1,360 (2,028); flaxseed, 
112 (187). 
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Rye Flour 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 


Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 


23 30 7 14 
Five mills ..222,390 $27,379 $24,456 *23,300 
*Four mills. tRevised. 
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PENNY FOR PENNY ... The government chart shown above is being cir- 
culated and promoted through the auspices of the American Bakers Assn. to 
show that “penny for penny, bread is your best food buy.” As shown, the 
price of white bread has increased less than any of the other major food 


varieties. 


OPS Interim Price Order Brings 
Little Action by Nation’s Bakers 


(See Editorial on Page 25) 


A nationwide survey of bakery 
products prices and the effect on 
them of the recent interim price or- 
der indicates that the nation’s bak- 
ers will largely be unaffected by the 
Office of Price Stabilization’s Supple- 
mentary Regulation 80 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 

In general, the 11% increase au- 
thorized by the OPS over a 1949 
base period had already been taken 
prior to the price freeze a year ago. 

Following are detailed reports from 
the country’s major markets: 


‘ Kansas City 

Kansas City wholesalers and re- 
tailers have not increased the price 
of bread in over a year and do not 
foresee an increase in this area even 
after the tailored OPS bakery order is 
issued sometime early in 1952. Two 
1¢ lb. advances were taken by the 
wholesalers in Kansas City in 1950, 
leaving the cost of the pound white 
loaf at 14¢. 

When the interim OPS order was 
released, allowing an 11% increase in 
price over the average of any three 
months of 1949, no action was taken 
by the trade. The reason was that 
most bakers found the 14¢ to be 
approximately equal to the 1949 aver- 
age plus 11% markup. 

Because of the opinion that the 
tailored order will go little further 
than repeating the provisions of the 
interim edict, the trade does not be- 
lieve another increase in the pound 
loaf price will take place. It is hoped, 
however, that hardship cases will be 
considered in the new order. Blanket 
provisions would enhance the posi- 
tion of the efficient, large volume op- 
erator, it was said, and place the 
marginal baker in a tougher spot, 


Higher taxes, which have been cut- 
ting into bakery profits in recent 
months, are of further concern in 
analyzing the bread price structure. 
One wholesale baker pointed out that 
for the concern which is in the 82% 
tax bracket an additional 1¢ markup 
in bread prices would have little 
effect on profit statements. The sales- 
man would get his additional 10% 
of the 1¢, the government 82% and 
less than one-tenth of 1¢ would be 
left for the wholesaler. 

Los Angeles 

No change in the price structure in 
the baking industry has taken place 
in the Los Angeles area, nor is any 
likely or anticipated. There may be 
isolated instances of price increases; 
but nothing of a general boost. 

Bakers have invariably expressed 
considerable pleasure over the cur- 
rent ceilings—that they don’t want 
to disturb them, and have no desire 
or interest in higher prices. Most of 
them feel that any increase will only 
stiffen customer sales resistance and 
Start cutting into sales volume. 

Omaha 

Apparently housewives in the 
Omaha area will continue to pay 
19¢ for the 20-oz. loaf of white bread. 
A survey of major Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, bakeries showed no 
price increases contemplated at any 
of them in the near future. 

The ‘no discussions of any price 
increases” reports from the bakeries 
were surprising in view of the fact 
that the bakeries are fresh from a 
strike shutdown. There has been no 
price increases in bread here for 
more than a year, the bakery manag- 
ers pointed out. One managér said 
disgustedly that the interim price in- 
crease provision by the OPS “didn’t 
amount to anything.” Another, -after 


, saying he had heard of no move to 


hike prices, added: “We could stand 
one.” 

The 20-oz. loaf sells wholesale at 
16¢. The same price holds for the 
16-0z. loaves of dark, and rye bread. 

Harold D. LeMar, president of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
manager of P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co.,, svid he has heard of no con- 
templated bread price increase but 
that there had been some talk of 
hiking prices of sweet goods. 


Chicago 


Generally speaking, there have 
been no general price increases for 
bread in Chicago by large chain, mul- 
tiple unit retail bakers or chain 
stores for around a year. 

Specifically, however, prices have 
edged upward, with the average 
slanted slightly ahead by sporadic in- 
creases by individual bakers. The 
movement was not a concerted effort 
by any segment of the trade and 
prices of bread in the Chicago area 
give consumers almost the best bread 
buy of any city in the nation. 

According to information issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
average price of a 1-lb. loaf of bread 
in Chicago, Nov. 15, 1950, was 13.6¢. 
The highest price was 16¢. By April 
15, 1951, prices on the same loaf 
had tilted to 14.4¢ and 17¢, respec- 
tively. Significantly, however, no fur- 
ther rise had taken place by Aug. 
15, 1951. According to the latest re- 
port of the BLS, Chicago was fifth 
from the bottom of a list of 56 cities 
showing comparative bread prices. 

Since Aug. 15, a recent informal 
survey by The American Baker 
shows that prices have gone up a 
trifle more, but not to any great 
extent. 

The last general and fairly uniform 
rise in bread prices in this area oc- 
curred just prior to the base period 
of Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951. At 
that time, wholesale prices for a 
pound loaf advanced %¢ and retail 
prices moved up 1¢. This brought the 
pound loaf to 144%¢ on the wholesale 
level and 17¢ on the retail level. The 
1%-lb. loaf was brought to 16¢ whole- 
sale and 19¢ retail. Chain stores had 
prices on these loaves below whole- 
sale and retail bakers. For instance, 
the Ib. loaf of one chain store before 
the middle of 1951 was selling for 11¢. 

On Aug. 11, 1951, the A & P stores 
in Chicago discontinued their loaf, 
the 1-lb. Marvel, which had been sell- 
ing for 1l¢. The Jane Parker, also 
a 1-lb. loaf, was introduced selling 
for 12¢. 

On Dec. 10, 1951, the A & P took 
advantage of the new Supplementary 
Regulation 80 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization Nov. 26, to ap- 
ply for an increase. The price of the 
Jane Parker loaf went up to 13¢. 

This is the only reported instance 
of a Chicago baker applying for re- 
lief under the new ruling, and there 
is considerable doubt that many will 
do so. According to most bakers, the 
ruling does not give any relief at all. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Most bakers in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area are planning no in- 
creases in the price of bread in the 
immediate future even though an in- 
crease is thought justified by rising 
labor and material costs. 

Since the supermarket chain bak- 
eries are able to keep their costs 
down through reduced sales expenses, 
the independent wholesaler with his 
heavy driver-salesman expense is 
compelled by competition to hold the 
line on bread prices as long as pos- 
sible. 

In common with the rest of the 
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country, most bakers in this area 
raised their prices late in 1950, in 
some cases only a short time before 
prices were frozen under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, Jan. 26, 
1951. 

Retail prices per pound in this area 
range from 14¢ to 17¢. 


Philadelphia 

The price picture on bread in the 
Philadelphia market is fairly stable 
at the present moment. The prices on 
1-lb. loaves of bread seem to be hold- 
ing firm with both large and small 
concerns. One large firm reported 
white bread at 15¢ and dark at 17¢ 
with retailers getting 18¢ and 19¢ 
for the same products. This included 
one smaller firm specializing in Italian 
bread at 15¢ wholesale and 18¢ re- 
tail. 

Both large and small bakeries and 
specialty bakeries stated “no in- 
crease.” One smaller specialty house 
said, ‘“We can’t raise our prices until 
the larger bakeries do.” The prices 
on doughnuts seemed to vary with 
size from 30¢ to 50¢ doz. retail. One 
fast-selling package of eight retailed 
at 28¢ with a 22%¢ wholesale figure, 
and chocolate package for from 20¢ 
the half dozen from the wholesaler 
to 25¢ across the retailer’s counter 
to the consumer. Current prices from 
several houses were pegged at 23¢ 
and 24¢ doz. wholesale. 


‘Milwaukee 

Possibility of price increases on 
bread and other bakery goods under 
OPS regulations are remote for the 
Milwaukee territory, according to a 
survey made among representative 
wholesalers and retail shops. 

It was reported by the wholesale 
segment of the industry that the 
present order will give them little 
chance for relief in view of the fact 
that since 1949 bread prices had 
been advanced to a point that brings 
the present 18¢ per 1% Ib. loaf to the 
maximum permissible. In 1949 the 
price was 16¢ for this particular 
loaf, and the majority of wholesalers 
continued at that average in coopera- 
tion with the government’s request 
to hold price lines. The present rate 
went into effect about a year ago. In 
the face of the recent $5 per week 
plus fringe items increase to bakery 
sales drivers recently, and anticipat- 
ed wage increases for inside workers 
whose contract is now being negotiat- 
ed, local wholesalers are in line for 
relief, but evidently none will be 
possible under the present interim 
reguiation. 

At the retail bake shop level, bread 
price advances would be possible be- 
cause present prices ranging from 
20¢ to 22¢ per 1%-lb. loaf are the 
same as in 1949. However, many re- 
tailers believe that any attempts to 
raise these prices, or those of any of 
the other bakery goods now sold, 
would meet with marked public re- 
sistance that possibly would result 
in sharp business declines for them. 
As far as can be determined, there 
will be no general advance in the 
price of any bakery products at the 
retail shop level. 


New Orleans 

The wholesale baking industry in 
the New Orleans area has reported 
no inclination to push prices any 
further up the scale than the allow- 
able 11% granted Nov. 26, probably 
thankful for the small respite which 
does not cover the increased costs of 
raw materials and labor. The squeeze 
between these costs and the whole- 
sale prices has resulted in the closing 
of many of the smaller shops that 
were principally bread bakers. 

Most wholesale bread bakers have 
cut some corners in that they no 
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longer make adjustments on unsold 
bread. The 16-0z. pan bread has 
moved from 16¢ to 17¢ and the very 
popular New Orleans French bread 
of 12-oz. size from ll¢ to 12¢; the 
16-0oz. size from 15¢ to 16¢. Sweet 
baked goods such as sweet rolls, bri- 
oches and doughnuts and coffee cakes 
seem to have enjoyed a more gener- 
ous increase, since sweet rolls and 
doughnuts formerly selling retail at 
30¢ to 35¢ doz., now cost 45¢ and 
50¢ doz. 
New York 

The third highest prices in the 
nation for white bread are prevalent 
in the New York market, ranging up 
to a high of 18¢ for a 1-lb. loaf. No 
increases in baked foods prices are 
planned in the area, because of com- 
petition from grocery chains and 
because the ceiling recently allowed 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
will not permit increases in most 
cases. 

Retailers generally feel the need 
for increased prices, but again are 
hesitant to move because of com- 
petitive difficulties. 


Dollar Volume Up... 
..» Bakers’ Profit Down 


Most bakers are still caught in the 
“price squeeze” which has haunted 
them for many months when they 
were already concerned over a drop 
in sales volume. 

For instance, a threatened strike 
and bread driver salesmen in 
Chicago recently was averted only 
through a $7.50 weekly wage in- 
bringing base pay to $82.50 
a week. According to one baker, this 
committed his company to an in- 
creased wage and salary budget of 
more than $100,000 annually. 

Chain stores are to negotiate a 
wage contract with the inion serving 
them in the early part of January, 
1952 

Many bakers say that retail bakers 
should boost their price on a pound 
loaf of bread at least 3¢ over the 
current selling price to get a fair 
return 

In the light of developments in the 
last 10 years, bakers of bread are in 
a pinch, according to Charles Oswald, 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago, and own- 
er of Oswald's Bakery, Chicago. 

Mr. Oswald recently made an 
analysis of costs, profits and selling 
price on a 1-lb. loaf of white bread, 
which sold for 10¢ in 1941, and for 
19¢ in 1951. It is noted that despite a 
9¢ increase in selling price, profit per 
loaf has declined from about 2',¢ to 
'4¢ a loaf. 

The fact is brought out in the fol- 
lowing table 


of cake 


crease, 


1941 1951 
Materials $.0250 $.0650 
Labor .0151 .0627 
Selling .0075 0171 
Overhead .0210 .0304 
Stales .0030 0019 
Paper .0016 0074 
Net profit .0268 .0055 


Selling price .$.1000 $.1900 

As for other products, prices also 
have gone higher in the last year, and 
in most cases it is safe to say that 
the new ruling by the OPS would 
offer no relief to bakers. Cakes, which 
sell for about 75¢ for the 1%-Ib. size 
on the wholesale level, and 40¢ for 
the 1-lb. size, probably are at the 
point where the 11% increase over 
a selected period of 1949 would do 
no good 

Again, there is disagreement 
among bakers concerning the status 
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of cakes. Some say that they are at 
a price level now which is all the 
market will bear, and that competi- 
tion will not permit any further in- 
creases, while others say that until 
the order comes through which was 
intended by the so-called Capehart 
Amendment, cake bakers are on the 
spot. } 

As cof Dec. 13, the consensiis among 
Chicago bakers was that no general 
price rise is contemplated. However, 
the advance by A & P might break 
the ice, some bakers said. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G-E HOLDS PREVIEW 
FOR X-RAY MACHINE 


Newly Developed Unit Examined by 
Products Control Directors of 
Minneapolis Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — The General 
Electric Co. held a demonstration of 
its newly-developed X-ray machine 
for detecting hidden infestation in 
grain at the mill entomology labora- 
tory of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Dec. 12. 
Approximately 20 products control 
directors, industrial entomologists 
and other interested persons attend- 
ed the affair. 

The X-day machine specifically de- 
signed by G-E for use in connection 
with grain inspection is 22 in. square 
by 30 in. tall, and operates on 110- 
volt alternating current. It was pro- 
duced by the electrical manufactur- 
ing company as a result of research 
Cone in the’ department of milling 
industry, Kansas State -College, which 
showed its application to examina- 
tion of internally infested wheat. 

The demonstration was held by G-E 
ofiicials to allow the products control 
directors and others connected with 
the milling industry in Minneapolis 
to examine the device and to sug- 
gest improvements to it. Several who 
attended the demonstration brought 
along samples of wheat for use in 
making radiographs. 

The unit is completely shielded 
against leakage of X-rays, and is 
equipped with a safety switch which 
prevents the flow of current to the 
X-ray tube until the machine is 
closed. 

A film 14 in. by 17 in. is used with 
the unit. This area is large enough 
for a 220-gram sample. Two lots of 
wheat may be X-rayed on the same 
film. 

The machine on display was one 
of four manufactured for testing pur- 
poses. A second unit has been sent to 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College. 

Representatives of the electrical 
manufacturing company discussed the 
potentialities of the unit with several 
of the men who attended the demon- 
stration. It was agreed that the unit 
will be a large factor in solving the 
problem of hidden infestation in 
wheat. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


300 AT YULE PARTY 
OF BUFFALO EXCHANGE 


BUFFALO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
was held on the exchange floor re- 
cently and was attended by more 
than 300 guests and members. Cock- 
tails were served, followed by a buf- 
fet dinner and by dancing and en- 
tertainment. 

A committee composed of George 
Kaiser, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
chairman, assisted by Ralph Popp, 
Southwell Grain; Gordén Alexander, 
Cargill, Inc., and Fred Haller, Bison 
Grain Co., had charge of the party. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. P. Yeudall, assistant general 
manager, and J. P. Cloutier have been 
appointed directors of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
following the decision of stockhold- 
ers to increase the number of direc- 
tors from eight to ten. 

* 

Robert M. Peek of Peek Bros., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., flour merchandising 
firm, visited the milling trade in 
Wichita and Oklahoma City last 
week. 

& 


Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington office, was in the Chicago 
office of the federation Dec. 13. He 
had been in Minneapolis, where he 
attended the Export Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting. 

eS 

N. S. McDonald of H. Spence & 
Son, Ltd., Liverpool, has been ap- 
pointed a director of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Ltd., grain and flour im- 
porting firm of Glasgow, Leith and 
Dublin. 

6 


Cc. H. Bailey, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, was a visitor at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation office in Chicago 
Dec. 12. 


William A. Lohman, Jr., sales 
manager for General Mills, Inc., at 
New York, was in Buffalo for several 
days recently attending a conference. 

o 

Haryl C. Simmons, president of 
Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, Minn., 
has proved that his slicer bands are 
sharp, but he did it in a painful man- 
ner. The thumb on his right hand is in 
bandages as a result of an accident 


Iowa bakery. Mr. Simmons was re- 
placing the loaf hold-down plate of 
the slicing machine when a woman 
employee of the bakery prematurely 
turned on the power. His thumb was 
sliced to the bone. 
e 
Lawson Cook, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was a recent vis- 
itor at the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla., the recently ac- 
quired unit of the Colorado com- 
pany. 
é 
Herman Peeper, head of the Apache 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was a recent 
visitor at the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 
s 
J. W. Linden, sales director, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
has returned from a business trip in 
the central states. 


€ 
A. G. Ehernberger, vice president 
and general manager, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is enjoying a 
short vacation away from the office. 
7 
Dr. R. T. Cotton and H. H. Walk- 
den, staff members of the Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, field laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, spent Dec. 12 and 13 in 
Minneapolis on business. 
e 


R. K. Durham, director of the de- 
partment of quality control, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., visited his company’s 
plants in Enid, Okla., and Louisville, 
Ky., last week. 

s 


Dr. H. K. Parker, director of flour 
research for Wallace & Tiernan Co., 


during a recent demonstration at anInc., Newark, N.J., was a Minneapo- 





FEED TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS—The eight young men pictured above 
are a unique group in that they represent the total enrollment of college 
students in the world who are studying for a degree in feed technology. The 
students are enrolled in the feed technology curriculum at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, the only college in the world where work is offered 
which leads to a degree in feed technology. The curriculum was inaugurated 
at Kansas State in September after the feed industry conducted a campaign 
to raise funds for a building for the feed technology school. It is hoped that 
the building and model mill, still in the blueprint stage, will be completed for 
the advanced work these students will get as upper classmen. Meanwhile, 
additional funds are being sought to reach the goal of $200,000 needed to 
properly equip the building. The students above are: First row, left to right, 
Kenneth D. Smith, St. Joseph, Mo.; William B. Neff, Bernardsville, N.J.; 
Richard P. Peak, Manhattan, Kansas; Frank Lux, Newark, NJ. Back row, 
DeVere C. Kennedy, Topeka; Bill F. Duckworth, Topeka; Bill L. Bailey, 
Topeka, and Donald E. Whelpley, Coldwater, Kansas. 


lis visitor Dec. 13-15. Dr. Parker is 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists and ad- 
dressed the Northwest Section of the 
organization at a dinner meeting Dec. 
14. He remained in Minneapolis Dec. 
15 to attend his company’s annual 
Christmas luncheon party. 

e 

Frank W. Warren, manager of the 

general sales department of Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., was a busi- 
ness caller in Minneapolis Dec. 15-18. 

3 

R. T. Cofer and Finis E. Cowan, 

co-managers of Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, visited the offices of the 
Continental Grain Co. in New York 
recently. 

= 


A daughter who has been named 
Martha Susan was born to Mr. and 
Mrs, E. J. Cecka Nov. 29 at Silver 
Creek, N.Y. Mr. Cecka, sales man- 
ager for the S. Howes Co., Inc., is a 
son of Thomas G. Cecka, Minneapolis, 
general superintendent for the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 


——SBREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY J. SCHAFER 
DIES IN OKLAHOMA 


<> 
Former Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
President, 83, Was Oklahoma 
Industry Pioneer 


EL RENO, OKLA. — Henry J. 
Schafer, 83, president of the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
died in Oklahoma City, Dec. 17. He 
had been in poor health for some 
time, having suffered a stroke about 
a year ago. 

One of the pioneers in Oklahoma 
milling, Mr. Schafer and his brother, 
Herman K. Schafer, were associates 
of the J. W. and John Maney in the 
purchase of the Canadian mill in 
1906 from its founders, Henry Las- 
sen and C. M. Jackman. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Schafer took an ac- 
tive part in the sales of the milling 
company’s products and was vice 
president and general manager of the 
company for some time. He. took the 
office of president of the milling firm 
in 1947 succeeding his brother, Her- 
man K, Schafer, who had been its 
president since 1930. 

The Canadian company ws pur- 
chased three weeks ago by the Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
which took possession of the proper- 
ties only a few days ago. When the 
milling firm was started in 1906 it 
had a capacity of 800 sacks, which 
was expanded over the years to 2,400 
sacks. 

Mr. Schafer was born in Germany 
and came to America in 1875. He 
lived in Kansas before moving to 
Oklahoma in 1899, settling in El 
Reno where he engaged in other busi- 
nesses before joining in the purchase 
of the Canadian mill. 

In 1917 he bought 13,120 acres of 
land in the Texas panhandle for a 
cattle ranch. Ten years later the 
Skelly Oil Co. drilled the first well 
on the land. At the time of Mr. 
Schafer’s death there were 238 pro- 
ducing oil wells and nine gas wells 
on the property. 

Mr. Schafer was chairman of the 
board of the Citizens National Bank 
of Oklahoma City and was active in 
civic affairs. He took a great interest 
in Republican political matters. 

Mr. Schafer’s son, Kermit P. Schaf- 
er, became general manager of the 
milling company some years ago. 
Other surviving children are a daugh- 
ter, Bernice, and three sons, Harry, 
Garfield and William. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v RE 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
With following among New York City 
retail bakers. Salary or commission 
open, All details first letter kept con- 
fidential. 

Address 201, The Northwestern Miller 
114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v RT 


MAN WITH 24 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
all phases of grain handling, including 
mill buying and merchandising desires 
location. Prefer Midwest, Can furnish high 
grade references. Address 271, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





























MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FLOUR MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
ALL MACHINERY IN MODERN 2-UNIT 
1,800 HUNDREDWEIGHTS FLOUR MILL 
AND 600 HUNDREDWEIGHTS CORN 
MEAL MILL COMPLETE WITH SPOUT- 
ING, ELEVATORS, BELTING, MOTORS, 
PACKERS, ALLIS TEXROPE DRIVE COL- 
LAR OIL BEARING ROLLS, NORDYKE 
ix27 SIFTERS, ALLIS PURIFIERS, ALLIS 
PACKERS. ALL SHAFTING AND BEAR 
INGS COLLAR OIL THROUGHOUT. ALL 
MACHINERY IN EXCELLENT CONDI- 
TION. SELL ONE OR BOTH UNITS IN- 
TACT FOR DELIVERY FEB. 1, 1952. 
INSPECTION SOLICITED PRICED TO 
SELL UNIVERSAL MILLS, P. O. BOX 
1380. FORT WORTH. TEXAS — PHONE 


ED-3304 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
acales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator ¢quipinent. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1622 
City, Mo. 





EB. High, Jefferson 





BROKERS WANTED 
ished Mi + 


Old tabl I mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and Buropean Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg.. Toronto, Conada. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Seasons Greetings 
from the makers of J-H flours 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








a, BETTER BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
. .. but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, a 
absorption, smooth machining and ‘ 








customers. 


we VS 
fewer cripples ... and most of 
all in a better loaf that pleases 


FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














Best CHishes of the Season 


<a 
ee | 
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B OF iy | DRY MI LLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH =o E. M. SUMMERS 
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The Columbian Market 





(Continued from page 32) 
procurable. The issuance of exchange 
certificates acts as a less obvious 
control on imports and importers 

Wheat is imported by the milling 
associations and is distributed to the 
flour mills according to quotas based 
on milling capacity. The wheat is 
turned over to the mills at a price 
determined by the location of the mill 
and the resultant flour is purchased 
by INA at a fixed wholesale price. 
The mills may retain up to 20% of 
the flour made, but at the same price 
for which INA sells the other flour 
to the trade. Some of the mills fol- 
low this practice of buying back the 
permitted quantity of flour in order 
to maintain contact with the bakery 
trade. Others apparently are content 
to divert their entire production to 
INA since the quantity available for 
resale is small and makes as many 
enemies as friends. 

Flour is imported by biscuit and 
cooky manufacturers and by INA. 
The INA imports of bread flours are 
for distribution in areas of scarcity 
and are also intended to act as a con- 
trol on flour prices. Imports of flour 
by the biscuit industry are intended 
to meet their requirements for spe- 
cialty flours, as low-protein hard 
wheat flours and soft wheat flours 

The regulations imposed 
upon wheat and flour imports have 
resulted in short supplies of flour. 
As a consequence many flour users 
have been obliged to augment read- 
ily available supplies from INA and 
the flour mills by recourse to the 
open market 


several 


Supply Surprising 

Since imports of flour are sup- 
posedly related to the amount used 
in the importer’s manufacturing op- 
erations, and since such imports of 
flour are restricted to soft wheat 
and low-prote'n flours, the avail- 
ability of strong, high-protein flours 
in the market is somewhat surpris- 
ing. This situation was accompanied 
by appropriate accusations in the 
trade. 

The opposition of the wheat grow- 
ers was responsible for Colombia's 
decision not to enter the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement. Since Colom- 
bia has a schedule of guaranteed 
prices to the wheat growers, it was 
pointed out that entering IWA would 
make the government appear to be 
in competition with domestic pro- 
duction which it was trying to en- 
courage 

The high 
and flour, 
cost of 


import duties on wheat 
together with the high 
internal transportation, ef- 
fectively take wheat flour out of the 
category of low-cost foods. Specific 
duties on wheat and flour are, respec- 
tively, $1.64 bu. and $5.45 cwt., ac- 
cording to a duty schedule published 
in July of 1950. There is also a 10% 
ad valorem duty on wheat and a 
25% ad valore a duty on flour. On 
an equivalent basis, the combined 
duties on a given weight of flour 
are approximately 1.5 times the duty 
on the quantity of wheat required 
to make the flour. 


Wheat Production 


The government of Colombia, 
through its Ministry of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry, has been con- 
ducting experimental work designed 
to increase domestic wheat produc- 
tion. This work has included the in- 
troduction of new varieties and field 
experiments on planting methods and 
fertilizers. More recently, the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation has established a 
staff in Colombia to coordinate and 
expand earlier programs of agricul- 
tural development. 

The volume of wheat production 
varies widely from year to year, and 
official Colombian statistics indicate 
that postwar annual production has 
varied as much as 25% from the five- 
year average of 3.5 million bushels. 
Although some individual yields of 
35 bu. acre have been reported, aver- 
age national yields of around 10 bu. 


appear to be well substantiated. Much * 


of the wheat area is farmed by very 
primitive methods, and yields are 
very low. 


Private estimates of production 
were much lower than the official 
statistics, indicating an average pro- 
duction of less than 3 million bush- 
els. The prices reported for wheat 
flour and reports of short supplies 
lend support to the acceptance of the 
lower estimates of wheat production. 

The competition of other - grain 
crops was said to limit increased 
whea‘ production, in spite of a guar- 
anteed price equal to $7.609@7.80 bu. 
at official exchange for good quality 
wheat. Better yields and a ready mar- 
ket make barley a preierred crop in 
many cases. 

Poor soil and seed, together with 
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primitive agricultural practices in 
much of the wheat-growing area, 
are obstacles to greatly increased 
wheat production. Although fertilizer 
is available from governmental 
sources, the reported price of $150 
ton was evidently high enough to 
discourage broad distribution. In the 
absence of an effective extensicn 
servive it would appear that sub- 
stantial increases in wheat produc- 
tion cannot be realized in tne im- 
mediate future. Effective government 
assistance appeared to be limited to 
price guarantees to the wheat 
growers. 

The milling industry is divided into 





Write for our plan that will enable 
you to put a copy of this booklet 

into the hands of every one of 
your customers without cost to you. 

Address National Cotton Council, 
Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL mempnis, tenn. 





an 
outstanding 


symbol... 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than 75 years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





"a 


The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-inforrned man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 


aA ior SS > 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS--- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 2 
retuiwarre rns sone | OE NOTE MUCROTN -AALLET 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MiLLeR + FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue AMERICAN Baker * MILLING PropucTION | NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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two groups. The Asociacion de Mol- 
inos is the group in the wheat-pro- 
ducing area, and the Federacion de 
Molineros is the association of mills 
outside the wheat-producing area 
The total milling capacity of the 
country is reported to be equal to 
7.3 million bushels a year, with about 
28% of such capacity outside the 
wheat-producing areas. The distribu- 
tion of milling cavacity makes for 
an intensive political and business 
competition between the two millers’ 
associations. Imported 
wheat is allocated to the 
two associations in such 
a way as to provide ap- 
proximately equal ratios 
of wheat supplies and 
milling capacity 
The milling associations 
and the wheat growers 
have been able to secure 
substantial protective leg- 
islation, which has the ef- 
fect of largely excluding 
imports of flour. The ex- 
milling capacity is 
sufficiently large to in- 
sure the continued co- 
operation of millers 
against any efforts to in- 
crease the quantity of 
flour imported 
Many of the mills are 
small, and as a result of 
size and a required mill- 
ing extraction of 75% on 
imported wheat, much of 
the flour does not reflect 
the quality to be expect- 
ed from strong imported 
wheat. Bakers complained 
about the appearance of 
the domestic flour in com- 
parison with imported 
flour and commented that 
it did not much 
strength as imported 
flour. The required mill- 
ing extraction and lack of 
“maturing” flour bleaches 
account for com- 
ments 
In those 


cess 


have as 


these 


areas where 
both domestic and im- 
ported wheat are avail- 
able, the mills are re- 
quired to grind these 
types individually. The 
blending of flours is done 
by the bakers, who are 
required to purchase a 
part of their flour require- 
ments from domestic 
wheat flour sources. This 
stipulation does not ap- 
pear to be strictly en- 
forced for all areas. 


Baking Industries 


The biscuit and cookie 
manufacturers appear to 
have been more progres- 
sive than the bread bak- 
eries in mechanization 
and organization. The as- 
sociation of, or common 
ownership of, biscuit 
plants, flour mills and 
other agricultural crop 
processing plants is com- 
mon in Colombia. There 
is also a limited associ- 
ation of bread bakeries 
and biscuit plants, and in 
such cases the bakeries 
are more modern and 
somewhat more mecha- 
nized than the average. 

The independent bak- 
eries, or those whose 
chief products are bread 
and rolls, are more in the 
class of retail operations. 
There is a growing inter- 
est in modern operation 
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among these bakers, and some evi- 
dence of interest in investment in 
larger wholesale plants. 

Bread is a relatively expensive 
commodity. The bulk of the bread 
produced is of the Frech-bread type 
In some areas a large portion of 
the production is in the form of 
rolls about 1 in. in diameter. 

The duty structure on imports of 
wheat and flour, price of domestic 
wheat, and high internal transporta- 
tion costs cor tribute to the high price 


Her fingertips imagine the taste 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 


The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 

Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer’s bag from another's simply by looking at it or fingering it. 

Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 


differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 


choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask . . . 


“Is this company big enough?” 


“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 


of bread. However, the comments of 
the trade were more concerned with 
quantity and quality of available 
flour than with any difficulty of do- 
ing business at the necessary price 
levels of bread. Expansion and new 
construction of bakeries indicate that 
baking is a profitable enterprise. 
The allocation of wheat between 
the mills in the wheat-producing 
arvas and the mills outside these 
aréas tended to associate short sup- 
plies of flour in any area with avail- 
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able wheat supplies and total per- 
mitted flour imports. The milling ca- 
pacity within most areas was more 
than adequate to meet the flour re- 
quirements. 

Efforts of bread bakers to obtain 
governmental sanction for increased 
imports of North American bread 
flours during 1949-50 were largely 
unsuccessful. Canadian sales of flour 
for the 1950-51 crop year indicate 
that more liberal supplies of such 
flour hve been available this season. 


“Do they respect delivery dates?” 


In a nutsheil— 
“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 
wall users consider Union. This we do know . . 


inference is yours to make— 


Union. 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 


More so every day... . 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


. and the 


*August, 1951 research study, 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION ¢ NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING © CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 











JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











A little boy was rubbing his face 
with his mother’s powder puff, when 
his small sister snatched it from 


him. Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. . 
“You're not supposed to do that,” Millers Agents 


she informed him. “Only ladies use 
powder. Gentlemen wash.” 157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Judge,” said the prisoner, “I don't 
know what to do.” 
“Why, what’s the matter?” asked 
the judge. 
“I swore to tell the truth, but every 
time I try some lawyer objects.” 











Millers of 
SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 
“And what pO ee little girl, 


STORAGE a Whole Wheat Flour & when you are as big as your mother?” 
megs rig Svat , Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour msceaas 7h a 


“Our Pa was a great worker,” 
they 
f 
8 


writes Marjorie McKay from Maine. 
WICHITA 2, KANSAS COMPANY 
and turned into a pillar of salt. “My 


“My brothers were 25 years old be- 
fore they knew that Grace ended with 
Amen. Pa always ended it: ‘Amen 
harness up the horses’.” 
MILLS AT iui & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO mother: looked back once while she 
was driving,” said Jimmy triumphant- 
g ly, “and she turned into a telephone 
pole!” 
ee? ¢ 


Betty: “I heard my mother say KELLY -ERICKSON CO. 
that your mother is the boss in your IN« 
house.” Flour Brokers 
Dottie: “She is not, either; my Q OMAHA.NEB 
daddy is the boss, but Mummie does New York San ras 
most of the talking, and that’s what 


we go by.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A teacher in Fort Wayne asked 
the class to give her some examples 
of fractions, such as “half a loaf,” “a 
tenth of a dollar.” One bright boy 
raised his hand and announced: “My 
father came home last night with a 


fifth.” 
o¢ ¢ 


De Twitter: “You say your sister 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Sunday school teacher was de- 
scribing how Lot’s wife looked back 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT.OUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











/ Sohnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 























-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








makes up jokes; then she’s a humor- 
ist?” 

McTweet: “Oh, no—she runs a 
beauty parlor.” 





FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A, 














= 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 








Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Oable Address: “Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,”’ London 








Cable Address: ‘“Tronwtorri,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRA! LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN vERD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London 





Cable Address 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PKODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address 


“PENNELL.” Liverpool 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Lou‘sville, 
Ky.; viee pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Ohicago 6, Il. 


Jan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Feb. 20—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 
105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 


sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

Apr. 15-16—Bakers Sy — 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal. 
sored by Allied Trades of the ‘Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 


April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Oonference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 22—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 3. 


N. V. sedenrte” antechaopy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ni\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS + STARCH 











Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











EINFUHRHANDEL 
Mannheim 
Cable Aeéress: * “EINFUHR” 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr, 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 





Established 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Cable Address: 


Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN"” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


. 0. BOX DAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 














FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ AncHor,”’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Diptoma,” Glasgow 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING | & VERKLEY N. V.. 


SINCE 1889 


"aaron! DAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marvet,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution 8t., H 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip.” Dundee 











Cable 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated 


with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ny te ap BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR ~ en 
Address: 4 





avant” Antwerp 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











. J J . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPRCIALTIES 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Abliene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co cessees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co. 

Angell, Chr. ..... 

Arnold Milling Co 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills . 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. . 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis . 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. .. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burrus Mills, Ine 


Cahokia Flour Co . 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill. Incorporated .. ‘ 
Carr, P E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ee 
Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. . 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co.  sakeeh’ 
Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator “Co 
Comman-‘er-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel “Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, : 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd.. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co.. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 


Tagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Millis Co 
Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Fiynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels eve 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills oe 
Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 
Greenbank: H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Harris, Upham & Co......... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, ome Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., es 

Jewell, L. R.. & ‘on 

Johansen. Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. . ? 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar .... 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc.. 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .. ‘ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charlies H ‘ 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. &., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp Kelly, Ltd =a ~n P 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills be 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co. . 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta. 
Mackprang, C., Jr 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc.... 

Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc 
Miling Products, Ltd . 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The .... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. eee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co. ose 
Nehemkis, Peter R., "gr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co, 

New Hra Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Beisheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. . 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogiivie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker. H. J. B. M..... 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co 

RoUJney y Milling Co 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A, & Co., N. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russel! Milling Co, 
Rutherfurd, W. 


St. Lawrence lour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W . Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sexton, Chas. W 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Cc 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt a. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G 

Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co..... 

Star of the West Milling Co........ 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. wee 
Stolp & Co., 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., 

Sullivan, EB 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimans Grain Co. 

t I ag & Paper Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek Handelmaatschappy N. V 

Ve hoe tf & Zoon’s Hande Recess 
Vv. ee 


Victor C he mical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


STAR OF THE WEST. 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








New Milli Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details, 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience . . . skilled laboratories 
and staff ...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 


consultants ...to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
minimum. 


Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him 
today for further details on the “Coordination Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and ‘“‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





WALLACE & png COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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The world’s most valuable stamp collection... 


It’s worth conservatively four million... 
lives! For more than 40 years the sale of 
Christmas Seals has been the sole support of 
tuberculosis-fighters in their war of mercy 
...a war that has reduced America’s TB 
death toll 85%! 


When you buy Christmas Seals this year, 
957, of your money will be used for research, 
education, detection and cure in your own 
state or local area; the balance will be sent 


+ e — . é . 
to the National Tuberculosis Association. 


These “stamps” won’t send a penny postcard 
across the street, but they will deliver a mes- 
sage of hope, of health and happiness. Buy 
them and use them again this year to help you 
say “Merry Christmas” to your friends .. . 
to thousands of stricken Americans. 


(Courtesy of General Mills in cooperation with 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 














